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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 











TRAINING COURSES 1960 


Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 


“THEATRE IN ACTION” 


Week-end Course, April Ist to 3rd, held in association with 
The Oxford Playhouse 


FOURTEENTH FULL-TIME COURSE 


for Producers and Instructors in Amateur Drama 
at B.D.L. Headquarters 
April 19th to June 24th 


The object of this Course is to provide supplementary training for experienced 
producers and tutors in youth clubs, schools, colleges and amateur dramatic 
societies. It can also be used as a training course for the A.D.B. Examination. 


TWO RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre. 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 
August 5th to 14th 


College of the Venerable Bede, Durham 
August 26th to September 4th 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 
July 30th to August 6th 
College of the Venerable Bede, Durham 
August 26th to 29th 
For Young People between the ages of 14-17 years 











Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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PLAYS FOR EASTER PRODUCTION 


in the Drama Library 


GOOD FRIDAY by JOHN MASEFIELD 4s 6d 
THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS 

adapted into modern English by MAURICE HUSSEY 7s 6d 
THE ROAD TO EMMAUS by JAMES FORSYTH 4s 


CHRIST’S COMET by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 6s 6d 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 





in the Junior Drama Library 


The Pirate’s Hat 





WILFRID VAUGHAN-JONES 





This book presents something quite new in children’s plays. The 
first two, The Pirate’s Hat and The Smugglers’ Cove,' are ballad 
operas, in which all the songs are set to well-known tunes — sea- 
shanties, jingles and folk-songs familiar to every child. They present 
no problems of performance, since they can quite easily be sung 
unaccompanied: on the other hand, if a piano or orchestra is 
available either of these could be used to great advantage. 


Willow Pattern, the third play, is a delightful mock-Chinese 
burlesque, in which props are reduced to a minimum by the simple 
device of enlisting the help of the audience’s imagination. 5s 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON wl 














EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 


(Sm., 4f.) John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 
ONCE A — 
DEAR 'DELINQUENT 
(5m., 3f.) 
THE ENTERTAINER 
(Sm., 3f.) 
LOOK. ‘BACK IN ANGER 
(3m., 2f.) 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
(6m., 6f.) 
CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f.) 
DOWN THE HATCH 
(6m., 4f.) 
RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 
(5m., 5f.) 
THE HAPPY MAN 
(2m., 4f.) 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
(3m., 2f., Ispr.) Ian Main 
DODO IN LOVE 
(4m., 2f.) 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
(5m., 4f.) 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 


(5m., 4f.) 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
Jack Popplewell 

John Osborne 

John Osborne 

Basil Thomas 

Dennis Driscoll 

Dennis Driscoll 

William Barrow 


Hugh & Margaret Williams 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 


Aimée Stuart 


(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
(4m., 5f.) Hugh Mills 
THE IRON DUCHESS 
(6m., 5f.) William Douglas Home 
6s. net. 
Future releases ; 
A wag TO BE BORN Warren Tute 
(4m., 4f.) Ist March, 1960 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— Jack Popplewell 
(5—8m., 5f.) Spring, 1960 
THE LONG AND THE , Willis Hall 
SHORT AND THE TALL Restricted release now 
CAUGHT NAPPING Geoffrey Lumsden 


Restricted release, Ist March, 1960 
6s. net. 


Please send 4d. stamp for complete catalogue 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 




















FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 





LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 
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SOME RECENT ONE-ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED 
IN FRENCH’S ACTING EDITION 


The -cost of each play is 2s. 3d. post paid 


CLOUD OVER THE MORNING. 
A play for young players by T. B. 
Morris. 4 males, 7 females. Scene: A 
Rocky Coast in Cyprus. 


NIGHTMARE CHESSBOARD. A 
play for women by T. B. Morris. 
9 females. Scene: A Room in West- 
minster. 


THE POOL BY THE DRAGON 
GATE. A play by E. G. Andrews. 
2 males, 3 females. Scene: A curtain 
setting. 

PRINCESS CHARMING. A senti- 


mental comedy by Peter Fraser. 3 
males, 3 females. Scene: A Corridor. 


FESTIVAL NIGHTMARE. A 
comedy by Nina Warner Hooke. 1 
male, 7 females. Scene: A Stage. 


GREEN FOR DANGER. A play 
by Philip Johnson. 2 males, 3 
females. Scene: A Sitting-room. 


JOSEPH WANTS FIVE SOUS. 
A play by Helena Jones. Period 1885. 
4 males, 4 females. Scene: A Living- 
room. 


LAST APPEARANCE. A play by 
Miles Malleson. 5 males, 3 females. 
Scene: Two pairs of curtains. 


THE NEW APPRENTICE. A play 
by Phyllis Bentley. Period 1756. 6 
males, 2 females. A Living-room and 
a Tentercroft. 


NO BUSINESS LIKE IT. A play 
by John Bertram. 3 males, 5 females. - 
Scene: A Room behind a Fish and 
Chip Shop. 


THE CINDERELLA OF CHULO. 
A play based on an old Chinese story 
by Alison Taylor. Period: 5th cen- 
tury. 11 males, 2 females. Scene: A 
curtain setting. 


THE SHARPEST PRESS IN 
TOWN. A play by Neville D. Gaffin. 
2 males, 3 females. Scene: A Pressing- 
Cleaning Repairs Shop. 


THEY CALL AFTER DARK. A 
play by Anthony Booth. 3 males, 2 
females. Scene: A Suburban Living- 
room. : 


WEIRD SISTERS. A play by 
Ronald Parr. 8 females. Scene: A 
Cottage Sitting-room. 


WHEN DAMES WERE BOLD. A 
play by Ronald Parr. 9 females. 
Period: Mid-13th century. Scene: A 
Turret-room in a Castle. 


A copy of The Guide to One-Act Plays will be sent post paid on receipt of application. 
Please ask for Part Il 








SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 


Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 


Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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The MSS DISK CUTTING MACHINE 


A disk cutter is an indispensable item of equipment for the more 
thoroughgoing tape user. But it must be conveniently priced, easy to 
operate and economical to maintain. 

These are leading features of the MSS machine, and they make it the 
only logical choice for professional and non-professional alike. But 
other more technical features contribute to e it quite unique in its 
field; three speeds, recordings made live or from tape and the possibility 
of comparing the sound quality of the original tape with that of the 
new disk while the disk is being cut. The price is £ 187. 

For full details write to:— 


MSS RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 


Royle Farm Trading Estate, Colnbrook, Bucks. Tel.: Colnbrook 243! 
Showroom and Studio: 2! Bloomsbury Street, London, W.|!. 
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DRAMA COURSES AT 
BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
A Summer Holiday course covering all 
aspects of drama 
AUGUST 13th-21st 


Tutors: 
Pamela Chapman (Principal, Birmingham School 
of Speech and Drama) 
John Hodgson John Clotworthy Ernest Richards 


THEATRE IN THE ROUND 


Week-end course APRIL 29th—-MAY Ist 
Tutor: Stephen Joseph 


DRAMA IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Easter week APRIL 18th-22nd 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 
Whit Week JUNE 5th-10th 


(including performance at Stratford 
Memorial Theatre) 
Full details of all these courses from: 
THE WARDEN, 
BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


Burton-in-Wirral, Neston, Cheshire 
(J.6026) 
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PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 


10th Annual Season—APR. 16 to OCT. I 
REVIVALS: 

The Admirable Crichton J. M. Barrie 

The Private Secretary Charles Hawtrey 

Private Lives .. . Noel Coward 

Katharine & Petruchio David Garrick 


(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 


“The Dark Lady of the Sonnets” Shaw 


WORLD PREMIERES: 
Napoleon in Love. R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides Ben van Eysselsteijn 


The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Decor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 


Fully Professional Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES & DENNIS CHINNERY 
PRICES: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking Opens Feb. 29th at Theatre 
(Tel. 233) and Agents 
WRITE—festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Scotland, NOW 


“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS” 
eh ALAR! 





PEGASUS HOLIDAYS 


(PICCADILLY) LTD 


Ke i960 PROGRAMME 
** COSTA BRAVA 


Tossa and Calella gay cosmopolitan’ sea- 
side resorts. From 38 gns. 


Rimini, with its golden sands and visits to 


. Venice and Florence. From 45 gns. 


* PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (Piccadilly) LTD 


. 320 Regent Street, London, W.!. 
Telephone: MUSeum 8171 


i) 


Miramare, garden city on the Coast of 
Roses. From 48 gns. 


Comfortable hotels, excellent food and wine, trouble- 
free air travel, full-time hostess. At inclusive prices 
less than the normal return air fare alone. 


For full details of these wonderful 
holidays by air, 


apply: 











EASTER AND SUMMER 
HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre,” Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington, London. 
April 24 — April 30 London £9/9/0 
July 10 — July 16 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
July 31 — Aug. 6 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug.7 — Aug. 13 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug. 14 — Aug. 20 London £9/9/0 
Aug. 22 — Aug. 26(EVE) London £6/6/0 


Hostel Accommodation available. 


Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 
Professional Stage Staff. 


These Courses can be enjoyed by all who are 
interested in Acting and Production, whether 
beginners or experienced students. This is the 
eleventh year of the Courses, and all age groups 
have been represented in the past. 


Syllabus from The Registrar: 
MISS E. SYMONDS, 111 Elmstead 
Avenue, Wembley Park, Middlesex 
Telephone Inquiries: WIMbledon 2161 








GLAMORGAN EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 


Ath SUMMER 
VACATION SCHOOL 


BARRY 


August Ist to August 26th, 
1960 


The Drama Department this year will 
provide courses in: 


(a) ACTING 
(b) PRODUCTION 
(c) MOVEMENT AND SPEECH 


Further details and application forms for 
this and OTHER COURSES are obtain- 
able from: 
EMLYN STEPHENS, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, County Hall, 
Cardiff 


Early enrolment is advised 
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PENDLEY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
August 27th—September 3rd 


Open-air performances of: 
RICHARD II 
and 
_ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Special arrangements for parties 
Full details, and details for any interested 
in taking part, from 


The Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring. 
Tel. 2302 














Harlequin Theatre for Children 
LEICESTER 

is sponsoring its second Play-Writing 

Competition. Cash prizes will 

awarded for the best plays to be per- 

formed by adults to: 


(a) Primary School children 
(b) Secondary School children. 


The competition closes on July Ist, 1960 


Send s.a.e. to: The Secretary, 26 Stoney- 
gate Avenue, Leicester, for further details 











-Westham House 
Adult Residential College 


in the Shakespeare Country 


Westham’s happy position in a bend 
of the River Avon between Warwick 
and Stratford in the green heart .f 
England gives both inspiration and 
illustration for Shakespeare Courses 
which see the plays as part of a 
programme. 

These are Spring Week-ends and 
Week’s:courses from early June to late 
September including for example, the 
Shakespeare Week of June 25 to July 2 
when we hope to see three or four plays. 


Apply to 
FRANK OWEN, 
The Principal, 
WESTHAM HOUSE, 
BARFORD, WARWICKS. 































For full programme write to: 
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YORK FESTIVAL, 1 1960 


12th JUNE—3rd JULY 


York Mystery Plays: Brecht ‘The Good Woman of Setzuan’: 
Chinese Shadow Plays: Benjamin Britten ‘Noye’s Fludde’: Bach 
*‘B Minor Mass’: Monteverdi ‘Vespers of 1610’: Vivaldi ‘L’Estro 
Armonico’: Conductors, Norman Del Mar, Harry Blech, Walter 
Goehr with London Mozart Players, London Symphony Orchestra, 
I Musici di Roma. Amadeus String Quartet, Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Pietro Scarpini, Susanna Slivko, Maria Lidka and Otto Freuden- 
thal. Poetry Recitals, John Neville and Barbara Jefford. 
Festival Club and many other events. 


YORK FESTIVAL OFFICE, Exhibition Square, York. Tel. 56900 
Postal Booking opens: 4th April 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


[6th to 25th August, 1960 


CULHAM COLLEGE 
ABINGDON 


PRACTICAL CLASSES, 
REHEARSALS AND 
LECTURES WITH 
EXPERIENCED TUTORS 


For full particulars apply to:— 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 
166 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 











Somerset Education Committee 


DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
“THEATRE” 


A Practical Course for the Amateur 
Actor and Producer 
July 23rd-30th, 1960 


Mr./Duncan Ross, Principal, and the Staff 
of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


Inclusive residential fee 
£11.0.0 


Closing date I! June, 1960 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Warden, Dillington House, Ilminster, 
Somerset. 
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FE U R R U G Ss A N D ys Ki N Ss Telephone: Telegrams: 
ARD. 4911/2 ‘mM *Manch 
STUFFED ANIMALS ; ——— 
BIRDS F. A. SMITH LTD. 
HUNTING TROPHIES THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 11S Oxford Road, All Saints, 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FORs MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES Manchester, |. _ 
mS DD == PERIOD & MODERN COSTUMES 
EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 FOR HIRE FOR SHOWS 
EDW. GERRARD For Sale: Leichners Make-up, Fishnet Tights and - 
AND SONS Hose, Sheerlon Leotards, Tights and Trews, Wigs, 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! Ballet shoes and all Theatrical requisites. 




























Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


. GIMBERTS LTD. 


WHI 2076 | Manager: CYRIL GROVER EAS 0388 
Stage and Television Furnishers 


CEDAR AVENUE, WHITEFIELD, MANCHESTER 









Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS—SILVERWARE—ORNAMENTS, etc. : 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable Charges to 
large or small Operatic and Dramatic Societies 





LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION AND SOLVE 
YOUR PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 








For Hire REX HOWARD For Sale 


RING or PRABS 


STAGE; DRAPERIES@— LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600... 
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from od the Unity @@ Bloomsday wasn’t a very easy piece to 
— Sean Kenny a present. For myself I had to make a set 
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The Jewellery 


of course, was by 


ROBERT WHITE & SONS 


THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 








ALL KINDS OF PERIOD AND MODERN 
JEWELLERY FOR HIRE 





TEMPLE BAR 8237 97/59 NEAL STREET, W.C.2 








PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 





Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can alsc make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidenck. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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WATTS=-<CORAY 


nit STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of New Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 
305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door,’ Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: : Telegrams: 
Temple Bar 5568 History Lesquare London 








CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 











“NELTIE SMITH? 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 





Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 





Write for economical quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 








EVANS PLAYS 


New Comedies now released: 


WITCH ERRANT 
(4m., 7f. 6s.) 
R. A. Dick 


ONCE A RAKE 
(4m., 3f. 6s.) 
H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


FOUR IN HAND 
(2m., 2f. 6s.) 
Michael Brett 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan I/— each title with order 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ. LONDON, W.CI 


























THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring. 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Birmingham Archbishop Masterson R.C. School 


Birmingham Harry Lucas County Modern 
School 


Birmingham Kingshurst Church Hall 

Bury St. Edmunds Silver Jubilee Schools 
Coventry Belgrade Theatre 

Durham Johnston Grammar Technical School 
Keresley Newland High School 

Leicester Little Theatre 

Rowlands Gill Hookergate Grammar School 
Stratford-upon-Avon Girls’ Grammar School 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 











HALL & 
DIXON un. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) | 








19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 
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STAGE CLOTHS 
CURTAINS 
AND : 
DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 
oP 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


& 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


sd] 
Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON— W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 

















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 


44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY = LONDON - €E:°:8 





Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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Neon Displays 
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MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
London Depot: 40 Parker Street, W.C.2 CHA9I70 ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
Birmingham - Manchester . North Shields - 


Depots:! 


Coventry - Glasgow 








Costume Jewellery BLACK LION 








MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 





COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 





MODERATE CHARGES 





25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 
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For Stage Scenery 
stockedinall . 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths © 
etc. as required 

RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 
23 Monmouth St., weet > —— 


-_ 














* STAR * 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN MUSICALS, 
REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Reasonable Rates 
78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 


Personal Service 
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ANGEL 


COSTUMES 


_ o— eT 


The same authentic costume designs 
used on the Professional Stage are 
available to Amateur Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies for most 
productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD. 
117/119 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 
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THE TWO THEATRES 


IR LAURENCE OLIVIER, while directing the production of a play in 
8 New York, recently had some hard things to say about the amount of 

theoretical talk that holds up rehearsal in that city. He i is reported as saying, 
‘I hate all abstract discussions about the theatre. They bore me’. We can sympathise 
with the man who must get a play on when he is impeded by garrulous ‘egg-heads’. 


But such debate on principles, if kept to its appropriate place, as it was in the 
British Drama League’s Seminar for producers held just after Christmas, can be 
profitable and much enjoyed. The talks and discussions were related to theatre 
visits and to the problems of daily practice. There was also plenty of theory in the 
air and some of those partaking must have contrasted this consideration of ideas 
and ideals with the work awaiting them on return to their various repertories. 
Their primary task, after all, is to keep their playhouses ‘out of the red’ by 
satisfying a public which is little concerned with the doctrines of Stanislavsky and 
Brecht and may never have heard of either of them. 


It is not that London opinion is so far ahead of provincial opinion. The 
Marathon runners of the London stage are crime plays and Crazy Gang, musicals 
and ‘sexy’ comedies. But London has its Left Wing and the Left is beginning to 
' work its way even into the profitable goldfields of the Right: at least it can be 
said that the experimental theatre can expect to win occasional rewards that are 
not of esteem only. One ‘off-beat’ piece seen by Seminar members, ‘One Way 
Pendulum’, packed the Royal Court Theatre and went to the West End. 


Yet one member, when asked what would happen if he produced One Way 
Pendulum at his Rep., answered that he would get a small ‘curiosity’ audience on 
the first night and after that no audience at all. Many of the Reps. serve, and 
depend upon, an audience which wants straightforward entertainment, agreeable 
to the eye and easy on the mind. They can only experiment with ‘advanced’ plays 
at great hazard and must quickly follow them with a sure-fire comedy or a murder 
mystery to avert financial disaster, disaster of a kind which could only be prevented 
by a much larger subsidy from the Arts Council, if they are lucky enough to get 
any aid at all. Time and again it is Agatha Christie to the rescue. 


John Counsell of Windsor has recently written of the perils of moving even a 
star cast Windsor success to the West End. What pleases the Home County public 
—he draws on a large surrounding area—may be frostily received by the London 
critics whose sympathies, in the main, are now largely with what used to be called 
‘freak plays’. A shaky start can be fatal. 


It is idle to recommend the provincial Reps. to be continually audacious. 
They can only introduce experiments at rare intervals, if they are not to lose their 
' main public. The Arts Council does its best to encourage the audacious but all the 
' time there is this problem of the Two Theatres, the innovating theatre which is 
gaining ground in London and the theatre of accustomed entertainment which 

still earns the bread and butter of many Reps. 


A breakdown of this division of taste cannot be achieved in a hurry. The Arts 
Council, if its theatrical budget is increased, can certainly help: playgoers’ taste, 
if slow to change, is not immutable. Meanwhile those producers who must com- 
- bine solvency with all the fun of an experimental fling, have all our sympathy. 
We believe that the Seminarians enjoyed their working holiday and returned 
refreshed to the gruelling job of keeping their doors, as well as their minds, open. 
We wish them all good fortune in their struggle. 


k ROBERT HARRIS and GEORGE BAKER in ‘Richard II’ at the Old Vic. Gaunt bids 
| farewell] to his son after he has been banished by Richard. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 

















PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


E don’t in these austere 

columns normally -pay much 

attention to the _ so-called 
‘musical’. For many years—from the 
beginning of the century at least, up 
to the arrival of Oklahoma—this form 
had nothing to contribute to the 
theatre except as a vehicle for many 
admirable comedians. The first wave 
of post-war American imports seemed 
to signalize the arrival of something 
new—an integrated and altogether 
more virile entertainment; and so it 
did, but not for long. With My Fair Lady 
we are back at a highly superior variety 
of the traditional musical; with West 
Side Story we have a piece of freak 
virtuosity, a brilliant comment by the 
world of entertainment upon social 
conditions, or a brilliant exploitation 
of them, but not really something 
growing out of them. 

Meanwhile the British musical had 
sounded its own oaten stop in the 
works of Sandy Wilson and Julian 
Slade, the one combining a snide 
sophistication with an _ affectionate 
nostalgia, the other the mellifluous 
embodiment of middle-class relaxation, 
tinged with the gentlest satire imagin- 
able. Against the drilled precision of 
the American products we put up the 
cheerful air of improvisation which at 
its best masks a high degree of pro- 
fessional skill, though it is not of course 
often at its best. Then—forgive the 
ominous name—came Brecht: in this 
context the Brecht of The Threepenny 
Opera, the thirty-year-old snarl which 
derived in turn, of course, from The 
Beggar’s Opera. From this source has 
sprung a whole new school of musical 
theatre. It is currently represented by 
Make Me an Offer, Fings Ai’t Wot They 
Used T’Be, and The Lily White Boys. Like 
The Beggar’s Opera these are all con- 
cerned with low life. They are all anti- 
bourgeois and mocking in tone: they 
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are all conspicuously sentimental at 
heart. They all use simple, catchy 
songs and jolly little ragtime dances to 
decorate their plots and to comment on 
their themes—but they remain, and 
this is the important point, plays; they 
are not ‘musicals’ in either the Ameri- 
can or the British sense of the word, 
They do not use, as for instance did The 
Crooked Mile, which was a musical in the 
old sense of the word, a crooner-style 
heroine; they use singing, or at least 
twittering, actresses, likely to have 
worked in revue. Their flavour seems 
to be remarkably similar whether they 
come from the Royal Court or Theatre 
Workshop, whether their authors are 
highly professional entertainment- 
world operators like Wolf Mankowitz, a 
couple of Left-Wing eager beavers like 
Harry Cookson and Christopher Logue, 
or the genuine low-life article like 
Frank Norman. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to 
trace this similarity to the all-pervading 
influence of Joan Littlewood; but it is 
unquestionably through her enterprise 
that this revival of the loosely-staged 
social commentary has spread and is 
spreading. What is surprising, since all 
those so far concerned in them are far 
from Conservative in their views, is 
that they should, in their mockery of 
the Establishment, the bourgeoisie or 
the anomalies of the capitalist system, 
be so very mild—so mild, in fact, that 
their jibes are welcomed by their 
targets, to the great profit of all con- 
cerned; except, perhaps, ultimately, 
the theatre, which needs redder blood 
than this. 

Make Me an Offer, now at the New 
Theatre, is a pleasant little tale about a 
young idealist trying to deal in Wedg- 
wood in the jungle of the Portobello 
Road, one of London’s more celebrated 
street markets. The difficulties of young 
married life are plaintively sung, the 





‘FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED T’BE’ by Frank Norman, music and lyrics by Lionél 
Bart, at the Garrick Theatre. Photograph by John Vickers. 


meaning of morality in low-grade com- 
merce is amusingly pattered, the need 
to look after number one amusingly 
crooned. Daniel Massey gangles nicely 
as the young hopeful; Sheila Hancock 
throws in a good adenoidal grotesque; 
Dilys Laye, compact and pretty, looks 
not in the least aristocratic as an earl’s 
daughter turned dealer; and a good 
selection of Cockney and Jewish oddities 
bounced and slouched about the stage. 
Nobody got hurt. 

Rather surprisingly, nobody got hurt 
in The Lily White Boys either. This, the 
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Royal Court’s first venture in the new 
style, had lyrics by Christopher Logue, 
who announced: 


We have attempted something not nor- 
mally associated with play-songs. To make 
them contribute to the general meaning 
and thesis of the play; to invite the audience 
to reflect critically on what is happening; to 
allow the actors to make a general comment 
on the particular scene they are playing, 
without destroying the character or type 
their skill has created. 


Surely Mr. Logue was just pulling 
our legs? What does he suppose the 
songs in The Beggar’s Opera were doing? 
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LOUGHBY GODDARD in ‘The Lily White Boys’ by Harry Cookson at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Photo: John Cowan. Below: BERNARD GOLDMAN in ‘Make Me an 
Offer’ by Wolf Mankowitz at the New Theatre. Photo: Alec Murray. 








If it comes to that, what does he 
suppose many of the songs in a quite 
different sort of entertainment—Gilbert 
and Sullivan — were doing? And of 
course mention of Gilbert and Sullivan 
shows up another painfully weak point 
in these young satirists: their lack cof 
courage. Mr. Harry Gookson’s book 
for The Lily White Boys is a great deal 
better than Mr. Logue’s lyrics; but 
both could learn a lot from Gilbert. 
How sadly inadequate Mr. Logue’s 
song for a solicitor compared with 
Gilbert’s “The Law is the true embodi- 
ment’ in Jolanthe or ‘When I, good 
friends, was called to the bar’ in Trial 
by Jury. Well, never mind: The Lily 
White Boys, in its derivative and slightly 
shop-soiled way, makes a_ pleasant 
evening in the theatre, though the 
music is dull. Albert Finney is the 
idealist here, relatively a dreamer; he 
leads, rather in the manner of Richard 
Burton; Monty Landis, a nifty little 
chinless wonder, and Philip Locke, so 
good so often at brainless vacuity with 
a hint of hysteria beneath it, in search of 
the pelf gathered in by the respectable. 
Their progress, and that of their girls, 
is neatly planned but feebly written; 
and the Upright Citizens, too, though 
well enough played, notably by Bar- 
bara Hicks and Geoffrey Hibbert, have 
to drop bricks made of nothing but 
straw. 

Of all the practitioners so far only 
John Osborne has shown himself willing 
to wound and not afraid to strike. What 
a pity that his weapon in Paul Slickey 
turned out to be a boomerang. Never- 
theless I hope this new sort of play will 
develop, perhaps into the 1960s equi- 
valent in London of those witty little 
cabarets we’re always hearing about 
from Paris, Berlin, Warsaw and New 
York. 

The small beer of the theatre has 
been less in quantity but as thin as 
usual. Sour, too, in the case of William 
Douglas Home’s Aunt Edwina at the 
Fortune Theatre. Mr. Home made, I 
suppose, the best of a bad job by carry- 
ing the war into the critic’s camp; but 
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why he ever wrote this vulgar and 
distasteful comedy ; why, having written 
it, he did not see that it was one of those 
mistakes we all make from time to time; 
and why, having pressed it to the point 
of production, he allowed Henry Ken- 
dall to be cast in the leading role of the 
elderly foxhunting officer who changes 
his sex——these are questions which I 
could not begin to answer. And Suddenly 
it’s Spring, at the Duke of York’s, 
presented ‘ Margaret Lockwood, all 
pretty briskness, Yolande Donlan, 
sophisticated surprise, and Frank Law- 
ton, chubby disingenuousness, and did 
nobody any harm. More interesting, 
in a way, was The Amorous Prawn 
(Saville). Here was a real period piece, 
straight from the early 1930s and 
written by the author of a great success 
in that distant era, Anthony Kimmins. 
For him, clearly, nothing has changed 
—the graceful chatelaine, not above a 
little mischief; the stuffy head of the 
house, also not above a bit of mischief; 
the stereotype comic Americans, hot 
for women and whisky; the stereotype 
comic servants, all funny accents and 
righteous indignation. The result really 
was quite funny at times, and one can 
see how thirty years ago it might have 
seemed very funny indeed. Evelyn Laye 
clearly knew exactly what she was at; 
timing beautifully, she reproduced a 
forgotten flavour and spiced it with a 
hint of mockery. And a young Scottish 
comedian, Stanley Baxter, making his 
first appearance in London, almost 
turned a perky corporal into a real 
character. 

The World of Suzie Wong provoked 
many of my colleagues, hopelessly, to 
try to go one better than Kenneth 
Tynan’s dazzling and final comment— 
‘the world of woozy song’; I shall not 
follow suit, but there seems little more 
to say about this pallidly pretty, 
soupily sentimental tale of the yearning 
prostitute on the Hong Kong water- 
front. A single thriller, A Clean Aull at 
the Criterion, came from an excellent 
novelist in the genre, Michael Gilbert, 
and proved once again that what can 


























be confused in a mesh of words in a 
novel cannot stand the glare of the 
footlights. Peter Copley contributed a 
taut sketch of a nerve-racked chemist, 
but the rest was threadbare, raising 
insistent questions which Alistair Sim’s 
hearty production did nothing to allay. 
More to the point, a workmanlike 
dramatist of our time, Willis Hall, 
offered at the Lyric, Hammersmith, a 
double bill. Last Day in Dreamland 
showed us the end-of-season cafard in a 
seaside amusement arcade: the show- 
men drifting about, listlessly planning 
not to come back next year but to get 
better jobs—a sub-Chekhovian exercise 
neatly done, with many opportunities 
for pointed little character sketches of 
the sort English actors excel at, because 
they can draw an individual without 
having to dip too deeply into emotional 
reserves. A Glimpse of the Sea aimed 
higher: on the same run-down day in 
the same resort,a businessman, spending 
a few days in a drab boarding house 
with a woman from his office, is con- 
fronted by his wife. He is harassed: 
his wife, though on the attack, is a 
scatty little thing whose feather-head 
has driven him away; his mistress is a 
brisk, efficient, older woman. They 
fight it out; but Mr. Hall, having 
amusingly set up the board, has few 
moves up his sleeve. Paul Daneman 
dithers effectively, Pamela Lane keeps 
her distance as the mistress, and Jill 
Bennett as the wife takes charge of the 
evening, a determined duckling. 
Thus by way of our usual ration of 
nothing in particular we arrive at two 
dramatists with strangely individual 
voices: Harold Pinter and N. F. Simp- 
son. Two of Mr. Pinter’s early (1957) 
pieces sent us hurrying up to the 
Hampstead Theatre Club, a new and 
lively organization on the northern 
heights. In another double bill we were 
given draughts of farcical menace, 
claustrophobic glimpses of the sort of 
pressures which at times seem to over- 
hang us all. The first of these pieces, 
The Room, built up a powerful air of 
tenement squalor: a droning wife, a 
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silent hulking husband, a mysterious 
black, blind visitor, and a final in- 
comprehensible act of violence. In 
The Dumb Waiter two small-time killers 
await instructions in a rotting room: 
they bicker; a mysterious service lift 
shoots up and down; a /frisson shivers 
through our laughter at their dim 
responses—and once again a final act 
of violence sends us out uneasy into 
the night. 

N. F. Simpson’s world has its eerie 
echoes too, but they are less powerful 
and less concentrated in One Way 
Pendulum, which packed the Royal 
Court. It was clear enough from 4 
Resounding Tinkle that in Mr. Simpson 
we had a zany humourist to be en- 
couraged. Sparked by Ionesco he gave 
to the drama of inconsequence a 
characteristically English twist—after 
all, we have been specialists in the 
comic possibilities of non-sense for 
centuries. What seems a_ stunning 
discovery on the Continent can he 
taken in its stride by people nurtured 
on nursery rhymes, Lear and Lewis 
Carroll. Moling his way into the most 
fertile of all English social strata, 
from which all above it are regularly 
recruited—the lower-middle—he has 
turned it upside down, or inside out (a 
matter for long debate). In The Hole he 
tried with unfortunate results to supply 
an overt meaning, a more or less 
explicit symbolism. In One Way Pendu- 
lum he has happily abandoned the 
attempt. Here a simple tale of domestic 
life, of the woman what does, of patient, 
grumbling Mum, of dotty old Auntie, 
of the moony son always mucking about 
up in his room, and the even moonier 
daughter not sure what to make of her 
boy friend, and of Dad, the little 
insurance agent with his daydream of 
the majesty of the law, is spread before 
us with everything slightly askew. Dad 
builds a life-size model of the Old 
Bailey in his living-room; boy has 
trained himself not to do anything 
unless somebody downstairs rings up a 
cash register, and is busy teaching, for 
the best of reasons, five hundred 








CHARLES WORKMAN and PAUL DANEMAN in ‘Last Day in Dreamland’ by Willis Hall at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Photograph by Sandra Lousada. 


weighing-machines to sing the Halle- 
lujah Chorus; girl has been presented 
with a skull by her boy friend—it is 
supposed to remind her of death, and 
all too suddenly it does. Dad in his own 
daydream is deflated in his own witness 
box by a supercilious prosecuting 
counsel, and finds himself playing 
three-handed whist with the judge, 
using non-existent cards in a dark 
room. And from all this George Benson, 
toothy littlke Dad, Alison Leggatt, a 
Mum all speaking glances, Graham 
Crowden, all bleached insolence as the 
prosecuting counsel, and Douglas Wil- 
mer, the pernickety yet awe-inspiring 
judge (more awe-inspiring when he 
takes off his robes and wig than when 
he has them on, which is a high tribute 
to Mr. Wilmer’s acting)—from all this 








the actors in William Gaskell’s beauti- 
fully judged production trigger off the 
loudest laughter heard in a London 
theatre for many a long day. 

It is quite difficult, after savouring 
again in memory the ramshackle but 
delicious absurdity of One Way Pendulum, 
to come firmly down to earth, to a Con- 
necticut smallholding back in 1932, and 
Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten at the Arts Theatre. Written in 
1943, a tailpiece to Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, this is a relatively small-scale 
piece, and all the better for that. At 
its heart is, for once, a real relationship 
—between a rough little Irish farmer 
and his great hulking daughter, who 
makes up for her size by building her- 
self an undeservedly lurid reputation. 
Enter Jim Tyrone, their landlord, a 
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charming, untrustworthy alcoholic, 
brooding on the wrongs he did his 
mother, and pouring out his sob-story 
to the softened girl in the long moonlit 
central acts, here wisely played as one. 
Comes the dawn, and exit the helpless 
charmer with an implied ‘It js a far, far 
better thing . . .” O’Neill filled his 
personal vacuum with a hopeless senti- 
mentality. Good actors can make it 
bearable, no more. Margaret Whiting, 
though by no means the bulging 
giantess called for (that would have been 
merely embarassing), quite beauti- 
fully struck the full, harsh, sad note of 
the girl. Brian Aldridge did what he 
could with Tyrone; observed the out- 
ward and visible signs, and steered us 
past the sticky patches without stirring 
any misplaced laughs. The best part 
falls to the little spiteful, drunken, 
bullying, mean, cowardly and loving 
father. Colin Blakely (who earlier 
distinguished himself in a remarkable 
Sunday night play at the Royal Court, 
F. A. Bland’s The Naming of Murderer’s 
Rock) marvellously avoided overplaying 
in a part which calls for much shouting 
and much drunken staggering—calls 
indeed for the actor to act a drunk who 
for once is not drunk but only pretend- 
ing, pretending well enough to deceive 
his hawk-eyed daughter; this remark- 
able feat Mr. Blakely brought off to 
perfection. 

Earlier, the Arts had less success with 
A Man’s job, adapted and translated by 
Richard Duschinsky from the German 
of Ferdinand Bruckner. Teutonic to the 
point of parody, this gloomy work 
showed not a spark of life. And while 
on the subject of misfires, let us dispose 
of the Old Vic’s Christmas production 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. This 
unlovable play is a poser; but they will 
do it—in this case with a lumbering 
oiliness for Falstaff (Joss Ackland) 
and brittle puppetry for the two ladies 
(Moyra Fraser and Maggie Smith.) 

Much happier the Old Vic’s Richard 
II, This beautiful but difficult play 
seemed in prospect likely to tax the 
amiable, rather worried John Justin 
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we are familiar with rather far; in the 
event, Val May’s production provided 
a framework within which Mr. Justin 
could take the big set pieces not indeed 
in his stride but with rewarded effort. 
Richard’s rising guilt for Gloucester’s 
murder gave the play its colour. Beneath 
the shadow Mr. Justin had no need to 
present Richard as excessively effemi- 
nate, and was able to allow him a kind 
of strength. Self-questioning rather 
than self-regarding tout court, his King 
was well opposed by a Bolingbroke 
(George Baker) rought hewn but never 
loutish. 

From the Royal Court to the Comedy 
came in full sail another unlikeable play, 
in a deeply imperfect but justly admired 
production—Rosmersholm. George De- 
vine’s direction seemed to me un- 
rhythmic, though of course as each 
fresh duologue got into its stride the 
play took hold—only to lose its grip at 
the very end. Ibsen himself, of course, 
made a mess of it; but it seemed a pity 
to worsen matters by making Rebecca 
West and Rosmer sidle off, to suicide in 
the millrace, with their arms entwined 
round each other so that they could 
hardly edge their way through the 
apparently very narrow door at the 
back of the stage. But before that we had 
watched Dame Peggy Ashcroft build 
her portrait of the formidable Rebecca. 
This stranger from the North has, after 
all, supplanted a sick wife and is now 
busy tearing the man she has not yet 
married away from all his family 
allegiances. She has, it is clear, some 
dark secret of her own—she has been 
the mistress of a man who is almost 
certainly her own father; but even 
without this unfortunate episode it is 
plain that she is a woman possessed. In 
her veins runs some dark hyperborean 
ichor; and if she urges upon Rosmer 
the most enlightened and _liberal- 
minded attitudes we may be sure that 
it is only for the sake of the chaos that 
will follow. It is here, in the absence of 
the wildness beneath the intelligence, 
the explosiveness beneath the com- 
petent nurse and housekeeper, that I 











PEGGY ASHCROFT as Rebecca West and MARK 
translation of ‘Rosmersholm’ at the Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by Guy Gravett. 


felt Dame Peggy’s performance falling 
short. She was a magnificent Hedda 
Gabler, able to raise that suburban 
tigress above herself; but Rebecca West 
she diminishes by presenting her merely 
as a determined woman with a guilty 
secret. Rebecca thus becomes only 
another variant of the suburban tigress, 
whereas I seem to feel in her a real 
creature of the wild. 

Need I say that despite this short- 
coming the production is one that all 
who miss it will regret? It marks, for 
example the re-emergence of Eric 
Porter as an actor quite different in 
texture from what we have known 
before. He was always an interesting 


player, but he was also a remarkably 
cross-looking one; he spread an air of 
peevishness about the stage which was 
not welcome, however intelligent and 
impassioned his performance. But now, 
as Rosmer—a part so dreary as to 
defeat many a fine actor, and often to 
bring the play to ruin—he finds a 
benignity beneath the doubt, the 
shocks, the pain, the belated decisions 
of this much-harried man. Here, we 
see at last, is the quality which makes 
Rosmer not just a dithering ass, as he 
so often seems, but a Brand never put 
to the burning. Mr. Porter offers a 
revelation of himself and his role alike; 
and enormously enriches the play. 





DIGNAM as Kroll in Ann Jellicoe’s new 


AFTER CHEKHOV 






By IVOR BROWN 


evoked ample and justified praise 

of that master which it would be 
useless to repeat. The Stanislavsky- 
Chekhov theatre followed and de- 
veloped that of Antoine and his Théétre 
Libre in Paris, a tiny venture in an attic 
playroom, rather than playhouse, which 
gradually achieved European influence. 
The new methods, in and out of Russia, 
were a revolt against a theatre domina- 
ted by a lush romanticism which had 
become empty of meaning and by stale 
comedy-farces of sex intrigue which had 
become a tiresome routine. Reality in 
theme and performance was sought, 
found, brilliantly presented, and very 
slowly accepted, by the larger public. 

It was good, very good, while it 
lasted. I remember vividly seeing the 
Moscow Art Theatre in Paris in the 
early nineteen-twenties with Chekhov’s 
widow playing Madame in The Cherry 
Orchard. She was exquisite amid a 
company of high vitality as well as of 
great expertise; better, I think, than 
their heirs and assigns who came to 
Sadler’s Wells two years ago. The party 
scene was a feast of comedy and the 
then prevalent English idea that Chek- 
hov was ‘gloomy’ was blown to the 
winds. Since then Chekhov has been 
seen in a proper light in many English 
productions and the influence of Stani- 
slavsky has been profound and _ far- 
reaching. To substitute a considered 
sincerity for the tricks of bravura is 
now the accepted principle not only 
in the plays of modern realism, to 
which it is proper, but in the classics 
of other styles and periods to which it 
is not. The Chekhov legacy was in 
many ways immensely beneficial. But 
it is a legacy whose results ~eed some 
critical rethinking. 

Time and again, especially when 
seeing classical or Victorian vintage 
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plays, I have left the theatre with a 
mingled feeling of admiration and 
disappointment. What I admired was 
the intelligence of the reading of a part: 
what disappointed me was the restraint 
in the expression of the feeling and the 
delivery of the lines. 

What modern producers and actors 
often fail to consider is that the old 
plays were written for another kind of 
audience and sometimes for another 
kind of stage. The audiences of the past 
looked forward to the big scene, even 
to the big horrors: they relished the 
mighty line, the tumultuous outburst, 
and the big display: they did not want 
the author to rationalize his story or the 
actor to rationalize his role. 

If Shakespeare’s audiences had 
wanted to find reasonable conduct 
by a play’s characters, or plots that were 
plausible, they would have howled that 
author off the stage. The public 
accepted all sorts of conventions that are 
ludicrous to us, i.e., the notion that if a 
person changes his or her clothes none 
of their closest friends will recognize 
them. Theirs was a theatre of make- 
believe in all senses of that word. The 
actor expected to achieve the making of 
belief had on his side an audience that 
would put up with and even insist on an 
extravagance of style against which the 
critics of today (and the actors with 
them) would immediately protest. 

The actor of recognized stage classics 
today is in a difficult position. At 
Stratford or the Old Vic he is.faced, at 
least on first nights, with an informed 
audience many of whose members know 
every line of the play and are eager fora 
new reading of this or that part, a new 
essay in decoration, or a new projection 
of this or that scene. The plot means 
nothing to them. The audience 1s 
certainly not there, as most audiences 
are in a theatre, to hear a story that is 
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new and to encounter surprises. Nor 
are they there to be stormed with an 
emotional onset, as were the audiences 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury. We are a brassy crowd. If Mrs. 
Siddons and Edmund Keari: suddenly 
reappeared with all the thunders and 
lightnings which seem to have had 
such a devastating effect, would there 
be a single case of swooning in the 
stalls? ‘The business of breaking into 
tears has passed out of public life. 
Prominent statesmen used to weep 
copiously, just as their ladies had to be 
carried out prostrate when a Siddons 
or a Kean turned on the heat. Since it 
is considered vulgar and since it is also 
probably impossible to knock an 
audience in that old way, the actors do 
not try to ‘vibrate the heart-strings’ 
with the old histrionic violence. 

That would be ‘ham’. The origin of 
this popular term of dismissal is dis- 
puted. Whatever the source, ‘ham’ 
designates the kind of acting which 
Shakespeare, speaking as Hamlet, 
strongly disliked. But now we tend to 
apply the word ‘ham’ to all kinds of 
performance which is justifiably urgent 
in emotion or broad in comedy, in 
short to performances which would 
have been enthusiastically praised not 
so long ago. And has not this process of 
‘ham’-avoidance now gone so far that 
parts full of emotion are flatly and 
coldly presented while roles with rich 
comic possibilities are thinly and flatly 
played lest the players be censured for 
‘hamming’? Lifelike, perhaps, but the 
theatre cannot live only by the lifelike. 

I see performances which are highly 
praised by the critics and approved by 
the acting profession and the general 
public but in which I feel that much 
more could, with justice to the drama- 
tist, have been done with the parts. The 
acting that I saw was finely considered ; 
but a feast of reason is not a flow of soul. 
Can such resolute and even fiery 
Ibsenite women as Hedda Gabler and 
Rebecca West be properly realized with 
the quiet realism of today? Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, intensely thoughtful and 
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obviously commanding her audience 
to the full in both parts, seemed to hint 
at more feeling than she cared to show. 
The public approved the critical praise 
of this restraint. 

So far, so good. But the theatre 
cannot dispense with all that is 
called theatrical. Artists of exuberant 
quality are suspect and may be toned 
down by producers. And since the 
fashion in acting modern plays is to 
throw lines away, suggesting rather 
than stressing a point, the same method 
is applied to old ones which were not 
written for delivery of that kind. 

This applies chiefly to the Eliza- 
bethans with their drama of rhetoric: 
but I think it holds of Ibsen and his 
disciple, Shaw. The former wrote for a 
period in which theatricalism was 
blatant: he introduced realism of 
character and theme, but he still wrote 
drama of situation, which needs em- 
phatic acting, and of tense emotion, 
which should not be muted. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s Hedda had a 
vehement ground-swell of feeling. She 
communicated that to the full. Shaw 
always insisted that every word was 
to be spoken and that clearly, with no 
cutting, no evasion. He would not have 
minded the shouting of a part in a play 
of his: he would have hated the slurring 
of it. So, I am sure, would Ibsen and 
Chekhov. “Throwing away’ is an insult 
to the dramatist. 

The Stanislavsky method avoided 
the old rant, but it did not, in doing so, 
fail to communicate. Some of the post- 
Chekhovian style used in plays of today 
is so scrupulously faithful to the sup- 
pressions and mutterings of ordinary 
conversation that it strains the ears of 
the audience and misses its heart. 
Heart? Dare we mention such a word 
without accusation of false romanticism? 
The throw-away style may be all very 
well for plays written in monosyllabic 
dialogue by Noel Coward if the actors 
know what they are doing and can 
make every gesture and _ inflection 
significant, but is a dangerous influence 
on the less gifted and expert players 








when they tackle work written in 
another idiom for another age and 
audience. Posturing mummery was 





banished by the Moscow Art Theatre: 
but it did not so discipline its players 
as to make them mum. 


‘THOUGHTS ON J. M. BARRIE 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


ILL Barrie Live? was a ques- 
W ees posed in these columns 

five years ago by Mr. W. A. 
Darlington; he answered it, guardedly 
and gracefully, in the affirmative. 
James Matthew Barrie was born in 
1860 and died in 1937. His obituarists 
paid due reverence to a Baronet, a 
member of the Order of Merit, a 
Chancellor and Rector of Universities, 
an acknowledged master of letters and 
a phenomenally successful playwright 
whose income had now and _ then 
exceeded forty thousand a year; the 
full extent of his benefactions was known 
to very few. More recently his press has 
been less good; the critics do not choose 
to be seen, as it were, even in last year’s 
hat, and our age and the age of Barrie 
are surely poles asunder. Yet only the 
other day an ingenious correspondent 
of The Times suggested that there was 
no unbridgable gulf between Barrie 
and Brecht, and that Peter Pan is rich 
in matter for those explorers of the sub- 
conscious of whom we had scarcely 
heard in 1904. 

It was in that first year that I saw it, 
on the second night. Two dress-circle 
tickets had arrived by hand _ that 
morning, with a note from the sender: 
‘I must know what the boy makes of 
this puzzling thing of Barrie’s’. Sad to 
relate, the boy did not make much of it. 
Something of John Crook’s music, 
particularly the Pirates’ song, and of 
the scenery, particularly the Pirates’ 
ship; and Boucicault’s manipulation of 
a difficult stage was a wonder to behold. 
But (at fourteen) the idea of never 


growing up was unspeakably distaste- 
ful; moreover the maternal stuff seemed 
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rather soppy compared with the reality 
I had known. The thing was too South 
Kensington—I was not prig enough to 
say bourgeois; it had neither the 
unadulterated sweetness of Quality Streei 
nor the astringency of The Admirable 
Crichton. By the time I reached Oxford 
it had become a cult; there was a Peter 
Pan Club, of which some lewd fellow 
remarked that the play might safely 
be recommended to young men who 
were about to become mothers. Let me 
note, abjectly, that as these lines are 
written Peter Pan is still going strong. 

There was a respectable minority 
opinion. Anthony Hope, surfeited by 
an evening’s parade of Innocents, 
cried out for an hour of Herod. Beer- 
bohm Tree was by no means lacking in 
vision; but when he read the script he 
concluded that the author had gone 
mad. Amusingly enough, it was Charles 
Frohman, a supposedly commercial 
manager of the kind that the Left were 
resolved to abolish, who understood 
the play at once and gave it its head 
regardless of cost. 

Barrie was lucky in his friend and 
impresario; but he had earned that 
luck long years before 7 he Little. Minister 
brought them together. His conquest of 
London was as notable a success-story 
as ever began with a third class single 
to St. Pancras. It was a tale of industry 
and grit that is still almost embarrassing 
to men who have found easier roads to 
fame. His road was journalism. He 
wooed ‘that grisette of literature’, trust- 
ing that when she had taught him all 
she could, which was much, she would 
introduce him to ‘the other lady’. There 
was no subject on which he was not 
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prepared to write at a moment’s notice. 
But it may be observed that he was most 
at ease when he could write in character, 
whether as a squire, an undergraduate, 
a butler, a peer of the realm, a dowager 
or (he confesses) a young thing called 
Sweet Seventeen. Already the theatre’s 
mark was on him; he was destined for 
the happiness of losing, and finding, 
himself in a multiplicity of other selves. 
As a novelist he had known something 
of that happiness, for he was quickly 
on terms with the other lady. But he 
was a born actor; like Dickens, he made 
faces as he wrote. It was the other lady’s 
more flamboyant sister who eventually 
won his heart. 

The stage was his natural element. 
He had no illusions about actors as a 
race; indeed he confided to his note- 
book that there ought to be one day in 
the year—like All Fools’ Day—when we 
were allowed to say what we really 
thought of them. But he loved to be 
with them at rehearsals in a dim, 
shrouded theatre, and to watch them 
giving substance to a figment that he 
had conceived, perhaps, ever so long 
ago, and had half-written, and dis- 
carded, and then written and written 
again, and might be rewriting even 
now, as it was coming to life. 

For all his apparent simplicity and 
the aloofness that made him something 
of a myth, he knew the world well 
enough to satisfy us that his picture of 
it was a true one. The scope of What 
Every Woman Knows is impressive: from 
the Wylies’ modest sitting-room to an 
election night in Glasgow, and thence 
to the precincts of Westminster and a 
country cottage so rich and grand that 
an Edwardian cabinet minister can 
stay there, and may even be seen 
mowing the lawn. True, those last two 
acts have not the same tang of authen- 
ticity as the others. Barrie, we know, 
was aware of this: but how adroitly he 
finesses. Even the politics are credibly 
those of England in 1908; John Shand 
the ex-railwayman is not a Labour 
M.P., but an obstreperous Liberal and 
the burning issue of votes for women is 








made to serve the tale with no obliga: 
tion on our part to take sides. All we 
cared about on that unforgettable first 
night was that honest little Maggie 
should be happy with her John. This 
seemingly artless work is a masterpiece 
of dramatic story-telling. 

In point of construction, however, it 
yields the palm to Dear Brutus; Mr. 
Darlington was surely right in pre- 
dicting that this play would endure. 
Barrie had not Ibsen’s almost oppres- 
sive powers of concentration, and a 
greater man might have treated the 
theme (a second chance on earth) on a 
grander scale; but could anyone have 
presented it to an everyday public 
more unpretentiously, or enticingly, or 
deftly? There are the same virtues in 
his short plays: turn for instance to The 
Twelve Pound Look and The Will. The 
truth is that in the theatre the slightest 
work of art must be strong. And it is 
remarkable how much solid architecture 
there is in Barrie’s airy edifices, and 
what an intensity of illusion he achieved 
within the rules, and the limitations of 
the scenic stage and the proscenium 
frame. New ideas, it may be said, 
demand new freedoms of expression. 
Do they? The idea behind The Admirable 
Crichton—that the man may be better 
than the master—was, if not altogether 
new, daring enough to startle and 
delight the West End playgoer of 1902. 
very much as Le Mariage de Figaro 
startled and delighted the courtiers of 
Louis XVI, who hastened their own 
doom by persuading the monarch to 
sanction that subversive comedy. This 
idea was presented and played with in all 
its implications, forthrightly and with- 
out apparent effort, in conventional 
settings that left the plain man in no 
doubt as to where was where. Obedient 
to the rules, the fantasy leaped from a 
springboard of recognizable fact: there 
was none of the subtle pretence of Let’s 
Pretend of which M. Anouilh, for 
example, is a master. How would he 
(it is tempting to wonder) have dealt 
with Mary Rose? The notion that the 
dead, however much beloved in life, 











ought never to come back should be 
ideally suited to his genius, and he 
excels, as Desmond MacCarthy said of 
Barrie, in playing tricks with time. We 
can imagine how dexterously M. 
Anouilh would have played them, and 
how his decorator would-have aided 
and abetted him, and how willingly 
our minds would have responded. But 
our hearts? Could he have instilled 
into them such fear, and wistfulness, 
and foreknowledge of pity to come, 
above all such a sense of being there, 
with no possibility of getting away, as 
we felt in that dim, cold, cobwebby 
room where so much had happened? 
It is said that the feyness of Mary Rose 
was on everyone, even from the first 
rehearsal. 

Admittedly, there are some perilous 
moments in the last scene. On the 
printed page they invite derision; still, 
the actors coped with them. In A Kiss 
for Cinderella, during a black war winter, 
the sweetness that comforted so many 
made a few of us rather sick; but we all 
agreed that our adored Hilda Tre- 
velyan could get away with anything. 
And so indeed could Barrie. Sentiment 
was his unfailing card, and it was our 
fault as much as his if he played it to 
excess. From the first he had discovered, 
no doubt, that the heart of the Southron 
was peculiarly susceptible to the kind of 
assault that he was peculiarly qualified 
to make on it; that we could speak with 
equanimity of a dear little boy, but that 
if a Scotsman called him a dear wee 
mannie our eyes grew dim, our voices 
faltered. He did not exploit our weak- 
ness in any vulgar or ignoble way, but 
he certainly made a corner in dear wee 
women. There were, as in the fulness of 
time he cheerfully admitted, two sides 
to him. In private he could be so with- 
drawn that his friends were afraid to 
show their friendship; in public he was 
not ashamed to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, provided only that there were 
footlights between him and his audience. 
In character, he knew that he was 
irresistible. There was nothing in the 
way of dearness and weeness that we 


' ledge that some scenes in The Boy David 





could not take, if it was administered 
with the Barrie touch. 

If Nemesis was lying in wait, she 
chose her moment with cruel, ironic 
humour. Like the rest of us he suc- 
cumbed to the elfin charm of Elizabeth 
Bergner. He sent for her and put his 
pen at her disposal. She saw herself as 
the boy David, and left the rest to him. 
The idea was captivating; but a pro- 
blem soon presented itself. For David 
was very far from being a boy who 
never grew up. The hefty young shep- 
herd lad who bore Saul’s armour was of 
marriageable age; for all we know he 
may have had a beard, and hair on his 
chest; the throne of Israel awaited him. 
How was this Homeric tale to be keyed 
down into a vehicle for the dearness 
and weeness of Bergner, save by trans- 
porting it to the never-never-land where 
Barrie felt most at home? For once, it 
seems, his creative powers were un- 
equal to the task, even his adroitness 
failed him; it was a failure horribly 
accentuated by the panoply of the big 
show that Cochran planned. Nor can he 
have been much relieved by the know- 


were as fine as any he had written. 

Incomprehensible as it may seem to 
those crypto-Puritans who prefer a 
platform to a stage, a playwright’s 
hopes of survival need not depend upon 
his ‘message’. One could talk for an 
hour about Barrie’s, only to end in the 
rosy fog that sometimes enveloped the 
great little man himself. Does it amount 
to more than this; that humankind is 
infinitely diverting, infinitely com- 
passionable; that the humble shall be 
exalted, and that pride goes before a 
fall? Yes, there is one thing more, and 
you will find it in Barrie as surely as 
you will find it in Conrad; it runs like 
a thread of gold through all his 
whimsies; it was a matter of such con- 
cern to him that at last he was impelled . 
to make it the subject of an address on 
a great occasion. It is this: that the 
root of all human dignity is courage. 
No mean bequest indeed, to our 
distracted age. 
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By NORMAN 


AMATEUR THEATRE IN RUSSIA 






MARSHALL 


Mr. Marshall visited Russia in December 1959 on behalf of the British Drama 
League, at the invitation of the U.S.S.R.—Great Britain Society in Moscow 


N Russia relations between the 
] amateur and the professional are 

much closer and more friendly than 
they are in this country. There is an 
historical reason for this. Immediately 
after the Revolution the Government’s 
plans for the rapid expansion of all 
theatrical activity required far more 
actors than the professional theatre 
could supply, so the new companies 
were partly recruited from among the 
amateurs. There were plenty of oppor- 
tunities for amateurs to show their 
worth in the huge open-air productions 
which re-enacted episodes of the Revo- 
lution, such as the gigantic pageant 
culminating in the storming of the 
Winter Palace at Leningrad. But there 
were also many far smaller productions, 
hastily improvised on a trestle stage set 
up in the middle of a square, perhaps 
directed by a professional but acted 
mainly by amateurs. Okhlopkov, the 
director of the Mayakovsky Theatre, 
showed me a photograph of one of 
these productions, explaining that it 
was the first play which he ever 
directed. Several famous actors told me 
with considerable pride how they 
started their careers as amateurs in the 
years immediately after the Revolution. 

The Soviet Theatre has never for- 
gotten its debt to the amateurs, who 
receive a great deal of highly organized 


. assistance from the professionals. Most 


theatres accept responsibility for at 
least one amateur group. The members 
of the company give much of their spare 
time to training and advising the group, 
and often one of the producers attached 
to the theatre directs a production. 
When I was in Kiev the director of one 
of the theatres told me that the next 
day (a Monday, when most of the 
Soviet theatres are closed) twenty of his 
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company were travelling a long distance 
to a small town to give individual 
coaching to members of an amateur 
company they had taken under their 
wing. From time to time these amateurs 
are brought to Kiev to see a production 
and afterwards they discuss it with the 
company. This theatre has in its 
care one company so far distant that 
its work is guided by correspondence. 
All the leading amateur companies 
are directed by professional producers, 
some of them men of great distinction 
in the Soviet Theatre. Sometimes ama- 
teur companies are given the exclusive 
services of a young professional pro- 
ducer for a year or so, but it is con- 
sidered to be unwise for a professional 
producer to work only with amateurs 
for more than a limited length of time 
as experience has proved that this may 
lead to a gradual lowering of the stan- 
dards of both the producer and the 
amateur company. Producers with 
whom I talked all stressed the fact that 
they found it immensely refreshing and 
invigorating to work for a while with 
amateurs because the amateur’s lack of 
technique compels a producer to re-' 
consider his methods of production and 
prevents him from becoming stereo- 
typed in his work. I found that the 
actors, too, believed that their work 
benefited from their contacts with the 
everyday people who are the personnel 
of the amateur companies. In Kiev, 
where I saw a play about a group of 
young miners, the producer told me 
that the realism of the acting owed a 
great deal to the fact that the members 
of the company had been working with 
amateurs in a mining district near Kiev. 
At the Moscow Art Theatre I was told 
that during a period when pressure of 
work compelled the company to aban- 








there was a decline in the freshness and 
reality of the performances. 

In the U.S.S.R. the need for actors 
to have occasion to get out and about 
and meet a variety of people is far more 
necessary than it is in 4his country 
because the Russian actor could easily 
live a far too isolated and enclosed life 
within the theatre itself. There are 
many actors who have spent their entire 
professional life in one theatre, after 
having graduated to it from that 
theatre’s own school. By contrast the 
English actor’s life is far more varied 
because he is continually working in 
different theatres with different com- 
panies and his frequent provincial tours 
enable him to get to know all kinds of 
people outside the theatre. 

The leading amateur companies have 
the title of People’s Theatre, a title 
which is only bestowed on companies 
which have proved themselves to be of 
exceptional merit. Most of these com- 
panies are based on the Palaces of 
Culture which are the centres of every 
sort of amateur activity (including 
sport) throughout the U.S.S.R. It was 
in the theatre of one of these Palaces 
of Culture that the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Company appeared when they visited 
Leningrad. This theatre seats 2,300 and 
has a gigantic stage which, like every 
Russian theatre of any size, has a 
revolve. Although this theatre is often 
used by visiting professional companies 
and orchestras its main purpose is to 
house amateur companies, not just the 
Palace of Culture’s own company but 
other amateur companies as well. The 
leading amateur companies do not limit 
themselves to playing in their own 
towns. When I was in Leningrad the 
company from the Palace of Culture 
had gone to Moscow to play in the 
theatre which is inside the Kremlin, a 
theatre which is kept for visiting com- 
panies, both professional and amateur. 
But it is not only the neighbouring 
towns which the amateur companies 
visit. They also play in the factories 
and the collective farms. Unlike leading 





don for a while their amateur groups. 





English amateur companies, they do 
not produce several plays a year. A 
single play is rehearsed for about six 
months, averaging two rehearsals a 
week, and then it is performed for about 
forty performances spread over several 
months. 

During the evening I spent in that 
Palace of Culture in Leningrad | 
watched half a dozen classes for ama- 
teurs and listened for a while to Akimoy, 
one of Russia’s leading actors, giving a 
lecture. The classes were not confined 
to acting. Two ballet classes were being 
conducted by members of the Lenin- 
grad Ballet and one of the chorus 
masters from the Opera was taking a 
group in choral singing, while in othe 
rooms individual coaching was being 
given. It is a feature of the amateur 
theatre in the U.S.S.R. that there is no 
division, as in this country, between the 
dramatic societies and the operatic 
societies. A considerable number ol 
modern Russian plays demand a certain 
amount of singing and dancing and 
often make some use of an orchestra, 
so a dramatic society includes singers, 
dancers and musicians as well as actors. 

In the U.S.S.R. there is an organisa- 
tion which in some ways resembles the 
British Drama League, though it deals 
not only with amateur drama but with 
all forms of amateur creative art includ- 
ing music and painting. Under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Culture it 
unites the many thousands of amateur 
companies and has branches all over 
the U.S.S.R. The Moscow branch 
which I visited was in a roomy, pleasant 
old house which had attached to it a 
small, very intimate theatre with an 
exceptionally graceful and attractive 
auditorium and a stage about the size 
of that at the Criterion. It is used most 
nights of the week by the smaller ama- 
teur companies to give performances 
not for the ordinary public but for 
specially invited audiences from other 
amateur groups who afterwards discuss 
the performance with the company. 
Often a detailed criticism is delivered 
by a professional producer or actor, 
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very much in the manner of an adjudi- 
cator at a festival. 

This federation arranges conferences, 
organizes summer schools, loans books, 
serves as a Channel for the interchange 
of information and provides practical 
advice of every kind. A great deal of 
work is concentrated upon the finding 
and training of producers for the smaller 
amateur companies. Long training 
courses are held for producers very 
much on the lines of the B.D.L. full- 
time producers’ course. While some of 
these producers remain amateurs, work- 
ing only part-time as producers, many 
of them are paid by the Trades Unions 
and the Co-operatives so that they can 
devote the whole of their time to pro- 
ducing and training amateur societies 
in the factories. This full-time work is 
also frequently done by the older pro- 
fessionals who have been pensioned off. 
Much of the work consists of advising 
and coaching a number of societies 
rather than concentrating as a producer 
upon a single group. In fact the transla- 
tion of the Russian word used to 
describe the producers and _ actors 
who do this work is ‘guide’, which 
gives a very clear indication of their 
functions. 

Returning from Russia, one wonders 
whether it is possible to organise a 
closer and more active co-operation 
between the professional and amateur 
in this country. Unfortunately it just 
is not possible. The difficulties are 
purely practical. In the U.S.S.R. every 
professional theatre is a _ repertoire 
theatre giving each night of the week a 
different play from its repertoire. As 
the companies are very large (the Push- 
kin Theatre in Leningrad, for instance, 
has a company of a hundred actors) no 
actor appears in all the productions, so 
he has two or three nights a week when 
he is not acting and has time to devote 
to the amateurs. In England, where the 
actor plays six nights a week, it simply 
is not possible for him to spend evenings 
working with amateurs unless he is out 
of a job. But the workless actor always 
hopes that next week he will be in work 
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again, so obviously he cannot undertake 
to work with amateurs for a_ useful 
length of time—although he would 


_probably be prepared to do so if there 


were the funds to pay him adequately. 
The set-up of the Russian Theatre also 
makes it easy to arrange for a consider- 
able number of professional producers 
to be lent to the amateurs. A Russian 
theatre usually has four producers on 
its staff and generally stages about half 
a dozen new productions a year so at 
least one of the staff of producers has 
plenty of time to undertake an amateur 
production in addition to his work in 
the theatre. Another source of supply 
of producers for the amateur theatre 
is the dramatic schools, which have a 
four-years’ course for producers. ‘These 
producers-in-training are usually men 
who have had several years’ experience 
as professional actors and a useful part 
of their training is producing amateur 
companies. 

The most enviable feature of the 
amateur theatre in the U.S.S.R. is the 
extraordinary number of well-equipped 
stages which are available to the ama- 
teurs all over the country. It is this 
which makes it possible for a first-rate 
amateur company to keep a production 
in being for many months, performing 
once or twice a week in different places. 
There is always a big audience for these 
performances because the Russian is 
an insatiable theatregoer and as it is 
usually exceedingly difficult to get seats 
in the professional theatres because of 
the enormous demand, he regards regu- 
lar visits to amateur productions as a 
normal part of his theatregoing. Conse- 
quently the amateur has a satisfying 
feeling of not just belonging to the 
amateur movement, but of being a 
vital and integral part of his country’s 
theatre, not segregated from the pro- 
fessional but welcomed as a colleague 
whose work is an essential supplement 
to the professional theatre, which, in 
spite of its vast size, cannot attempt on 
its own to satisfy the insistent demand 
for more and more live theatre in every 
part of the U.S.S.R. 


scholarship has in recent years 

become a great place for heresies, 
pillories, indignant cries of ‘Rubbish’, 
and the dinging about of texts; and 
there is at present no sign that this will 
diminish, for Dr. Leslie Hotson has 
just entered the lists again with a new 
book. He has called it Shakespeare's 
Wooden O*, and he claims that it will, 
or at any rate should, revolutionize the 
whole theory of the subject. There is 
however, a whiff of something in the 
air of this book which reminds me 
more than a little of brimstone and 
Bacon. The style of writing is evangeli- 
cal, and this is a dangerous style for a 
scholar who wishes to put a difficult 
case. Moreover, he is throughout too 
prone to suppose that opposition can 
be blown down like the walls of Jericho 
by the trumpets of his own scorn. 
Hear him, for example, on Belief: 

For refusal to believe is commonly the 
first reaction to any revolutionizing discovery: 
*'Tain’t so’. And the second, after an interval 
for assimilation, is “That’s no discovery. we 
always knew it’. 

This present discovery—of Shakespeare’s 
arena-stage in the ‘wooden O’—has since 
1953 undergone the customary term of 
rejection and disbelief. The second wave, 
with its chorus of ‘Discovery? Nonsense, we 
knew it all the time’, should soon be coming 
in, and we shall learn who it was that knew 
it, but has selfishly been keeping his know- 
ledge from the world. 

Very well, for the sake of argument 
let us assume that it was I; for alas, I 
find myself quite unable to believe the 
major proposition expounded in this 
book, while at the same time I must 
admit that the notion of an arena stage 
in a ‘wooden QO’ comes as no surprise 
to me. i have known it all the time. 
I make no extravagant claims for this 
piece of knowledge, however, since I 
have always assumed that it was com- 
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* “Shakespeare’s Wooden O”’ by Leslie Hotson. 
Hart-Davis. 30s. 
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mon. True the Globe stage has not 
always been called an arena stage in 
just those words, and maybe Dr. Hot- 
son is indeed the first to call it so, but 
call it by whatever name you like, 
surely that is what we have always 
thought it was? He is, however, pro- 
bably the first to make a thoroughly 
unworkable job of it by robbing it of 
that essential requirement of an arena 
which is, that you should have a pretty 
good view into it from all the surround- 
ing auditorium. Since this is the 
criticism Dr. Hotson has been expect- 
ing, let us examine it straight away. 
Briefly, the proposition is this: The 
stage of the Globe, jutting out from one 
wall of the surrounding building, was 


not used as if it were attached to that — 


building, with the actors entering 
through doors at stage level, but just as 
if it were a detached stage like a boxing 
ring, set full in the middle of the yard. 
The audience sat right round in a 
continuous ring, and the actors entered 
the stage. through the floor. The area 
under the stage (says Dr. Hotson) was 
the true tiring-house, and the area in 
the building behind the stage, which 
has hitherto been thought to have been 
the tiring-house, was in fact only the 
property-dock. And lastly, in order to 
accommodate those actions ‘within’ 
and ‘above’, to set up ‘discoveries’, and 
to arrange properly for the many 
puzzles of Elizabethan production 
which reconstructors find themselves 
obliged to face, Dr. Hotson presents us 
with two long curtained colonnades, 
part of each being two-storied, running 
all the way down each side of the 
stage. Into these structures, or ‘houses’, 
the actors come up through the trap- 
doors from the tiring-house below and 
so pass onto the stage. 

Now naturally and at once the 
objection is raised, that with a surround- 
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ing audience these curtained colonnides 
would be such an obstruction to so 
much of the view from so many parts of 
the auditorium as to make nonsense of 
the whole idea; and of course Dr. Hot- 
son is ready for us. Not so, he says, 
these structures are ‘transparent’. They 
are built of slender columns only, and 
are hung with silk curtains which when- 
ever any part of these colonnades does 
not have to be curtained for a purpose, 
are left open, so that one can see right 
through from one side of the stage to the 
other. When the curtains have to be 
used, the stage attendants come and 
draw them all round, the actors take 
their places within, furniture is arranged 
where required, the floor-boards of the 
upper part are put into position or 
taken away as necessary together with 
the communicating stair, the attendants 
draw the curtains back again, and there 
you are. Such an operation is described 
as ‘brief’. Dr. Hotson is careful to point 
out, however, that these uses are no 
more than occasional, and only that 
part of the auditorium in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the curtains would 
be temporarily inconvenienced. Per- 
haps so; but the fact is that even with 
the curtains permanently open, and 
without any coming and going of 
attendants to open and close them, nor 
any noise of getting ready within them 
between the audience and the play, 
the undraped pillars grouped down the 
stage sides and seen in different assem- 
blies and perspectives both near and far 
from a multitude of positions in the 
lower and middle galleries of a very 
large part of both flanks of the audi- 
torlum, would themselves be a per- 
manent hindrance to the view, far and 
away beyond anything that seems to 
have been visualized. It is disingenuous 
to proclaim that this is an unobstructive 
arrangement, because (to use the words 
Dr. Hotson offers me) ‘’tain’t so’. How- 
ever, we might still accept it. The fact 
of its being obstructive in some degree 
according to modern tastes is no argu- 
ment in itself against its historical use. 
Nevertheless, if an idea of this kind 
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is now proposed as the historical fact 
in the face of other interpretations 
leading to arrangements acceptable to 
ordinary modern judgment, it is reason- 
able to ask that it should be offered as 
the conclusion of a very compelling 
chain of evidence; and it is just here 
that the book is disappointing; the 
chain is too much composed of missing 
links. Evidence of one sort and another 
is of course produced, and chapter and 
verse blossom upon every page; but 
upon examination one finds that the 
chapters and verses do not rightly 
belong to each other, and the evidence 
turns out to be of the sort that can be 
and often has been understood in ways 
quite different from this; so that 
eventually, after Dr. Hotson has got 
it all set up and singing to his tune, one 
cannot help being reminded a little of 
the speak-your-weight machines in One 
Way Pendulum which have been trained 
to sing the Hallelujah Chorus. It is 
clever and it is surprising; but it is not 
what was originally intended. 

Take for example two of Dr. Hotson’s 
fundamental arguments. In the first, he 
wishes to establish a theory that the 
basic form of the Elizabethan stage was 
derived from the medieval pageants, 
the great scenic wagons upon which the 
Mystery Plays were acted in the streets 
of Chester, Coventry and elsewhere. 
Such a theory is necessary to the whole 
case, as giving countenance to the idea 
of the tiring-house being underneath the 
stage, which was part of the medieval 
practice and was also done, as Dr. Hot- 
son shows, in Spain. However, there is a 
wide gap to be bridged between the uses 
of this particular medieval tradition 
and those of the Elizabethan playhouse. 
Reasonable as it may be to suppose that 
Elizabethan practice was derived from 
a tradition of some sort, it does not 
follow as a matter of course that this 
one among many possible traditions 
would have been the one selected for 
development, nor that all the features 
of it would have been consistently 
carried on, nor that any of it would have 
been adopted without alteration in the 
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new surroundings of the new Eliza- 
bethan playhouses. At the very least 
some sort of evidence is needed to show 
that there is indeed any link at all 
between Elizabethans and this parti- 
cular medieval tradition. It cannot 
simply be taken for granted. But the 
little evidence produced does not sur- 
vive examination. One or two references 
to the carts in which the Elizabethan 
strolling players carried their gear 
will not alone serve to support a case 
that such carts were in any way related 
to the medieval pageants. As a tenta- 
tive conjecture it may be interesting 
enough, but as evidence in a case which 
claims to revolutionize all our previous 
knowledge of the Elizabethan theatre 
it is far too weak to stand. 

_ Nor does the book fare much better 
as it goes on, for Dr. Hotson returns to a 
fallacious argument he first advanced in 
the Sewanee Review in July 1953 which 
remains in effect the mainspring of his 
whole case. In this he attempts to show 
that plays given at the Court before 
Elizabeth and James I were produced 
in the round, that is, with the audience 
seated in a continuous ring all round 
the players, so that there could be no 
space for that sort of background wall 
with entrances in it, which has usually 
been represented as typical of Eliza- 
bethan staging; and he argues that 
therefore plays given at the Globe and 
elsewhere must have been similarly 
staged in the round and disconnected 
from the background wall. It is of course 
quite possible that Court performances 
were occasionally given like _ this, 
although there is no special reason to 
think so; but in any case it is as certain 
as need be that they were not always 
given like this, and there is no reason at 
all to suppose that whatever method 
was employed at Court was necessarily 
reproduced item by item at the Globe. 
Far from it. Elizabethan staging was in 
character various and adaptable, not 
rigidly standardized, and what was 
done here at this place at one time 
cannot be taken ipso facto as testimony 
of what was done there at another. It 





is largely by his failure to take account 
of this that Dr. Hotson has been led 
into an arrangement of unrelated and 
inapplicable parts, and the composition 
of a chimera. 

And not only by a Procrustean and 
syncretistical muddling of facts, but by 
the important omission of some of them 
is Dr. Hotson’s theory brought under 
suspicion. For example, few things about 
Elizabethan staging are more simple 
and certain than the use made for one 
reason or another of stage doors. The 
evidence for these is beyond question, 
and the matter has to be taken seriously 
into the account of any reconstructicn 
that is to be made. Yet here it is sur- 
prisingly omitted, except for a declara- 
tion upon no authority ai all that the 
doors we see so clearly in the famous 
de Witt drawing are to be dismissed as 
‘property-dock doors’ and nothing else. 
How, then, is Dr. Hotson to account for 
this constant use of and references to 
doors throughout the whole of Eliza- 
bethan stage literature, in his arrange- 
ment of curtained, and, as he supposes. 
‘transparent’ colonnades upon the stage. 
which are the only entrances and exits 
he allows? Clearly he cannot mean that 
the Elizabethans consistently said ‘door’ 
when they meant ‘curtains’, or that in 
stage usage the word referred to trap- 
doors in the floor. He must therefore 
mean that frequently his colonnades 
would have to be fitted with one or more 
solid doors and frames, with all the 
consequent blocking off of vision en- 
tailed, or else that sometimes some other 
doors in some other place, such as those 
doors he has relegated to the mere 
business of ‘property-dock doors’ were 
scmetimes pressed into service. If so 
and in either case, the idea of some 
cccasional important variation has been 
admitted into Dr. Hotson’s theory; and 
if some be admitted, then how much, 
and where, and when? The book does 
not discuss this, as indeed it cannot, for 
the admission of any variation at all 
must lead to the possibility of a funda- 
mental variation of the whole stage 
layout into a more workable system. 











For these and other reasons Dr. 
Hotson’s case in my view falls to the 
ground, and although mixed up in the 
general pudding of nonsense there are 
some plums of real value (such as a 
reconstruction of a stage at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and’ an identifica- 
tion of a unique view of the Fortune 
Theatre) the work is hardly likely as a 
whole to be accepted by specialists in 
this subject. But since Dr. Hotson is 


himself a distinguished research writer 
with a persuasive technique, and is here 
dealing with a subject of great attrac- 
tion, we may be sure that the echoes of 
this book will be heard for many years 
to come. For my own part I can only 
return to the idea with which I opened, 
that here we have an excitingly detailed 
description of the theatre in which the 
plays of Francis Bacon were first given 
to an admiring world. 


STAGE DIRECTORS IN CONFERENCE 


By LAURENCE KITCHIN 


With the co-operation of the Arts Council and the assistance of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, the British Drama League recently held a Seminar in London for 
Professional Producers 


ORE than anyone else it is the 
M director, still often called the 

producer, who influences mid- 
century drama and determines the way 
it is to go. Unless he is content merely 
to arbitrate between stars and manage- 
ments, thus waiving his claim to artistic 
status, the director controls the process 
of growth from script to performance. 
As if that were not enough, he is forced 
by present conditions to steep himself 
in finance, public relations, administra- 
tion and sociology; for nothing can be 
left to chance when other media buy 
their audiences and speculators de- 
molish theatres. Perhaps that is why 
every director I have met has the look 
of a commander planning several 
battles in advance. To observe over 
thirty of them in conference for ten 
days at the British Drama League’s 
Seminar, was to witness the transforma- 
tion of dictators into students. 

Before considering the artistic and 
organizational facts to be gleaned from 
such an assembly, the first ever held in 
this country, it should be pointed out 
that the ordering of so many strong 
personalities into coherence was not 
something to be taken for granted. Some 
had a vested interest in theatre-in-the- 
round, some in the Method, others in 
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municipally subsidized theatres, and so 
on. One had acted out his apprentice- 
ship in off-Broadway minority ventures 
and television, another had worked for 
years in surroundings of cool Palladian 
elegance, a third was on leave from a 
dormitory suburb, a fourth from Paris, 
and yet another from industrial York- 
shire. Bringing not only traces of these | 
environments with them, but also the 
habit of command, arrogantly Eliza- 
bethan beards and a load of grievances, 
they looked as likely to bicker as to 
blend. After a glance round, most of the 
visiting speakers quickly announced | 
that they would not presume, et cetera, | 
but were eager to have their subject 
thrown open to discussion as soon as 
possible. 

The result of that, as anybody with 
experience of theatrical life knows only 
too well, could have been chaos. In- 
stead, the deceptively casual super- 
vision enabled some thirty rampant 
individualists to become a group. Peter 
Carpenter set the tone by introduc- 
ing the speakers informally. Jack 
Witikka, from the National Theatre of 
Finland, maintained it by keeping his 
interventions as discussion-leader to a 
minimum, but so apt that in between 
them his presence alone did something 
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to restrain the more’ extravagant 
flights of dogmatism and self-exposure. 
Witikka’s youthful sobriety, combined 
with perfect English and a toothbrush 
moustache, had room for sardonic 
humour. Presumably there as a living 
reminder of the drama’s increasingly 
international scope, he contrived to 
become both popular and _ respected 
by everyone involved. But it was 
Norman Marshall who bore the brunt 
of chairing the discussions. Author of 
The Other Theatre, a book full of 
recommendations now being imple- 
mented at a national level more than 
a decade after they were printed, he 
was probably capable of dominating 
the course had he been inclined. His 
abstention from doing so, in an atmos- 
phere often charged with creative 
frenzy, was a triumph of responsibility. 
In any case, his unique experience as a 
pioneer of minority drama in theatres 
and mass drama on television—related 
themes which came up repeatedly— 
was exactly to the purpose. Here was 
authority, though held in reserve. 

As if to make sure that the course 
would justify the support given by the 
Gulbenkian Foundation and the Arts 
Council, its planners contrived a major 
scoop in persuading Michel Saint-Denis 
to lead off with a survey of world theatre. 
On those too young to remember his 
great London productions, he now 
imposed himself as one of the few 
modern masters by force of personality 
and by the assumption that in practical 
terms Moscow, Broadway, London and 
Paris are now as close to one another as 
Coventry, Leicester and Nottingham. 
To young Rep. directors enmeshed in 
the struggle for survival, it must have 
been an eye-opener when he shared 
inside information about Brecht, Kazan, 
the Moscow Art Theatre and the 
Comédie frangaise. What’s more, Saint- 
Denis was eager—almost too eager— 
to identify himself with everyday pro- 
blems of ways and means. ‘What we 
are watching,’ he emphasized, ‘is a 
great development of education and 
instruction. Leisure is increasing and 
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with great rapidity a potential mass 
audience is being formed.’ 

Perhaps it was greedy to expect from 
Saint-Denis close artistic analysis in his 
contribution to the course. It was there 
in the brilliant critical cameos he painted 
of Kazan, Brecht and the rest, but not 
prominent; and judging from the direc- 
tions in which later discussions went, it 
was the energy, rather than the wisdom, 
which took effect. Somewhat vague 
impulses towards ‘expansion’ and ‘a 
deeper realism’ sounded less helpful 
than elementary advice on grouping 
and gesture might have been. So, at 
least, 1 thought when a current Shake- 
speare revival was unanimously con- 
demned by the class a few days later. 
The objections were more pitiless than 
anything a critic is allowed under 
present conventions; if they were 
justified, then a reappraisal of pro- 
duction standards is overdue. Yet the 
emphasis tended to remain on new 
buildings, new stages, new audiences. 
All these are probabilities now, instead 
of dreams, but there is a danger of 
directors attending to them so closely 
that the basic task of interpreting a 
playwright goes astray. 

It may be that until the younger 
generation. settles into the habit of 
playgoing, directors will have to be 
pioneers. Although he admitted that 
standards of acting, because of the lure 
of television, were none too high, John 
Blatchley’s account of the work done in 
France was most invigorating. It went 
a long way to explain the recognition 
of Theatre Workshop abroad at a time 
of neglect here, and fitted in with the 
unanimous opinion that children, in 
danger of conditioning solely by tele- 
vision, must be provided for at once. 
So must the teenagers; and here there 
was agreement that what ' Arthur 
Koestler has called ‘the espressoist 
generation’ demand refreshments and 
other amenities when they go to a play. 
Not even those, it seems, are effective 
bait for catching the unskilled worker, 
who shuns the old playhouses because 
they symbolize a way of life in which he 
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had no part. This could be a long-range 
effect of the Kendals’ reform we read 
about in the histories of drama; plenty 
is said of those they brought back to the 
theatre, little of those they kept out. 
Meanwhile it appears that men who 
can operate a drop-hammer with never 
a blink, and hold their own in a football 
crowd, turn pale at the sight of Aunt 
Edna or of plaster cupids when the 
house-lights go up. Arnold; Wesker 
brought light on the problem by stating 
flatly that life without the experience of 
art is incomplete. At work in an hotel 
kitchen, he had been aware of ‘a dead- 


ness, a bad feeling. They didn’t know ~ 


how to cope with the quarrels that 
arose’. The aptness of Wesker’s com- 
ment, the troubled look which went 
with it and, incidentally, the connexion 
with one of his plays, were as memor- 
able as anything in the course. 
Equally memorable, in a different 
way, was the fascination exerted by 
Dennis Vance’s streamlined exposition 
of television technique. In spite of 
resorting to the horrible word ‘impress- 
ionize’, he held his audience in such a 
grip that mass desertions from the live 
theatre to his medium seemed likely at 
any moment. It served to underline 
the modern director’s proneness to get 
lost in the strictly technical aspects of 
his job and to forget the artistic 
responsibility which lies squarely on 
him at a time of social convulsion such 
as ours. Indeed the whole group, 
impressive in business and _ technical 
matters, was a great deal less so in 
dealing with the theatre as, among 
other things, a channel of creative art. 
During some perfunctory discussions 
on style, what may be a widespread 
weakness in those who stage our plays 
came into focus. The word ‘style’ was 
bandied around with no kind of defini- 
tion, until one craved for something as 
homely and to the point as Sir John 
Gielgud’s opinion that it amounts to 
‘knowing what kind of play you’re in’. 
Another retarding factor was lack of 
elementary background knowledge, 


now and then. It is, for example, a 
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waste of time to base generalizations 
about verse-speaking on recent stan- 
dards unless it is also understood that 
our Shakespearian stars are masters 
of it, though spread across several 
continents and media, dispersed, with- 
out any national school or theatre to 
conserve their methods. Two things, 
recorded extracts and a strong inter- 
vention from the Chair, could have 
saved a lot of time in this case. Neither 
would have been expedient on the first 
of what everyone hoped will be a series 
of such refresher courses. 

Since none of the arts relies so much 
as the drama on personal contact, the 
most obvious achievement of the gather- 
ing is to have broken down the isolation 
which directors, particularly those in 
the provinces, complain of. Ideas ex- 
changed, plans hatched during the 
coffee breaks, may well have exciting 
results in the months to come. It would 
all have been well worth while if the 
British Drama League had done no 
more than fence off the directors con- 
cerned for ten days and let them talk. 
As I have tried to show, the League also 
provided them with a first-class syllabus 
and admirable conditions, re-affirm- 
ing thus its own proper place at the hub 
of theatrical activity. 

‘Bloomsday’ at Unity Theatre 

From time to time Unity, the little left-wing 
theatre behind King’s Cross, gives us some 
first-rate theatre. Its recent production of 
Bloomsday by Allan McClelland, based on 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, captured exactly the 
atmosphere of the book, as in the bravado of 
the talk in the public house, the funeral with 
its mixture of mourning and conviviality, and 
the episode of the lame girl on the beach. 
Only the scene in the Martello tower dis- 
appointed by its lack of any real camaraderie 
between the characters. 

Molly Bloom’s long soliloquy which ends 
the book was not given in one set piece but, 
broken into short scenes, interspersed the play. 
Helen Goldapple admirably caught the poetry 
and the earthiness of Molly, and Joe Mac- 
Coluin, a lightweight wistful Bloom, gave a 
performance of a consistently high level. The 
excellent multiple set, designed by Sean Kenny 
with the assistance of Trevor Neals, allowed 
the greatest possible use to be made of Unity’s 
small stage. 
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DRAMA FOR WOMEN 


ALISON GRAHAM-CAMPBELL 


Drama Adviser, National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds; Member, Standing 
Conference of Drama Associations; Member, Guild of Drama Ajudicators. 


and FRANK LAMBE 


Associate of the Drama Board; Member, Guild of Drama Adjudicators 


WITH A FOREWORD BY FLORA ROBSON 


This is a badly-needed book. Women who take up amateur drama have 
their special problems, more particularly when, as very many do, they 
present plays on their own. Here is an entirely practical book by two 
authors who have spent a great deal of time on these problems. 

Two chapters are given over to what to act, the selection of suitable plays, 
sex impersonation, contrasts in characterisation, the special importance of 
good dialogue in the all-women play and many other topics. Two more 
are concerned with production and the special difficulties of women as 
producers, and with stage-management, scenery, curtains, lighting, car- 
pentry, etc.; one on costume and properties; one on royalties, publicity, 
finance, licensing, etc; and finally one on “The Women’s Group as 
Audience.’ 

In her foreword, Miss Robson writes: ‘How fortunate it is that in Drama 
for Women they have been able to pool their knowledge for the benefit of 
all women in the amateur theatre.’ Drawings. Photographs. 12s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED: A practical book 


(es) WITH MARIONETTES 
O _—s 
Making, manipulating and presenting marionettes—a most attractive 


ERIC BRAMALL, F.R.S.A. 
book for adults and older children. Very well illustrated with drawings, 
diagrams and photographs. CLEMENCE DANE: ‘Will be immensely helpful 
to any group interested in having a puppet theatre of its own.’ /2s. 6d. 
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The Aesthetics of Radio Drama 


The Art of Radio by Donald McWhinnie. 
Faber. 21s. 

The purpose of this book, the author boldly 
declares, ‘is to analyse the aesthetic of Sound 
Radio as a creative art.’ Don’t let this some- 
what formidable pronouncement frighten you 
away. It is not an abstract, theoretical dis- 
cussion of the aesthetics of radio; it is the work 
of an experienced and distinguished producer 
of radio drama seeking to analyse exactly what 
his medium can do, and how it can be best 
used to develop imaginative and creative 
forms for which there are no equivalents in the 
theatre, the cinema or television. 

McWhinnie believes that sound radio’s loss 
of a huge part of its audience to television has 
given radio drama the opportunity to concen- 
trate on appealing to the more discriminating 
listener. It seems to him that the future 
relationship between the two media in terms 
of artistic endeavour will be similar to that 
between the mass circulation newspapers and 
the serious minority press: ‘an admirable 
arrangement, and far more likely to be ulti- 
mately productive than the desperate, fore- 
doomed attempt to beat the other fellow at 
his own game’. Good radio drama must, I 
think, always be a minority taste because it 
demands much more from its audience than 
other forms of drama. The theatre, cinema, 
and television all create illusion for the 
audience; radio drama has to rely on the 
illusion being created by the audience within 
their own minds. So it demands an audience 
more creative, more sensitive and more 
imaginative than the spectators of the visual 
ims of drama. Because an imaginative work 
0i art in radio evokes rather than depicts, Mc- 
Whinnie considers that its effect on the listener 
is very similar to what happens in the most 
imaginative kind of reading to oneself—‘a 
personal experience lived through by an inner 
self, seen by an inner eye’. 

The unique characteristic of radio is its 
extraordinary intimacy. Television is also 
generally regarded as essentially an intimate 
medium, but the fact that the picture is con- 
fined within a frame isolates it from its 
audience. Television is more intimate than 
the cinema simply because the audience is 
closer to the screen and very much smaller, 
so the voices of the actors need not be 
abnormally magnified and a close-up is 
approximately life-size instead of being many 
times larger than life. Because the television 
audiences are watching the screen in their own 
home, with their family or one or two friends, 
they get an illusion of intimacy which is not a 
genuine intimacy, but just a nice comfortable 
feeling of cosiness. In radio there is no barrier 


THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


of any kind between actor and audience, no 
need for any projection of the performance. 
Even in television some projection is necessary 
otherwise the performance does not punch its 
way out of the confines of the screen. But in 
radio the actor speaks directly into the ear of 
the listener. Quoting McWhinnie again, ‘per- 
haps the most potent quality of the word 
spoken in close focus is its power to communi- 
cate secret states of mind, the inner world and 
private vision of the speaker, so that we may 
have acutely the sense of sharing his thoughts 
and experiences as though they are our own’. 

On the subject of writing for radio, Mc- 
Whinnie firmly refuses to formulate any rules. 
He declares that it is impossible—except on 
the most superficial level—to cabin and con- 
fine so plastic and incalculable an art-form. 
All he undertakes to do is to investigate the 
possibilities which are open to the writer. 
What he has to say about dialogue in the few 
pages that follow is too exact and subtle to 
summarize briefly. Dealing with form and 
structure he insists that whatever shape a play 
may take ‘it must have shape’-—an opinion not 
shared by many young writers today who 
have a mistaken idea that shape is synonymous 
with artificiality. McWhinnie quotes Granville- 
Barker in support of his own belief: ‘Every 
artist feels after form and fine proportion, if 
for no other reason than that they make for 
clarity of expression.’ 

One of the most likeable features of the book 
is the author’s refusal to pretend that there is 
any mystique about the art of radio, so when 
he comes to the producer he stresses the fact 
that the fundamental business of the radio 
producer corresponds exactly to that in any 
other form of drama: ‘the distinction is in the 
degree of focus and projection’. Because Mc- 
Whinnie is a radio producer he naturally has 
profound faith in the power of the spoken word, 
which he believes to be ‘supremely persuasive’. 
I have often thought that the many stage and 
television producers who concentrate on the 
visual side of production at the expense of the 
words would benefit from an occasional spell 
of producing for radio to remind themselves of 
the potentialities of the spoken word unaided by 
by any appeal to the eye. 

The scope of The Art of Radio is far wider 
than its title suggests. The author’s intention 
of writing about the aesthetics of radio drama 
has resulted in a book which has a great deal 
to say about the aesthetics of the other forms 
of drama as well, because it is impossible to 
define what radio drama can do uniquely 
without discussing and defining what are the 
unique characteristics of the theatre, the film 
and television. About these McWhinnie writes 
with great understanding and an ungrudging 
appreciation of the potentialities of each of 
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North country comedies 
for the coming season: 


MAN FOR THE JOB 


A sequel to JOB FOR THE BOY 
(3m., 4f. 6s.) 


and 


CASH IN THE KITTY 


(3m., 5f. 6s.) both by Dennis Driscoll 


RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 


(Sm., 5f. 6s.) Wm. Barrow 
BREAKFAST IN BED 
(5 or 6m., 3f. 6s.) Jack Popplewell 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan 1/— each title with order 
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Gilbert Murray: 
An Unfinished 


Autobiography 
With a foreword by: A. J. TOYNBEE 


A portrait of a great and beloved 
scholar, comprising a charming auto- 
biographical fragment left after his 
death and contributions from such 
notable friends and colleagues as Isobel 
Henderson (on Murray as The Teacher 
of Greek), Sybil Thorndike (The Theatre 
and G.M.), Bertrand Russell (A Fifty- 
Six Years’ Friendship), Salvador Madari- 
aga (G.M. and the League of Nations) 
and Jean Smith’s notes in postscript to 
the autobiography. Illustrated 25s. 


Prospectus and List of plays on request 
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them. This is a book which anyone seriously 

interested in any form of drama will find 

exceptionally stimulating and illuminating. 
ote NORMAN MARSHALL 


Starry Occasions 


The Footlights Flickered by W. Macqueen- 
Pope. Herbert Jenkins. 25s. 

‘Popie’ has recently become a radio and 
screen institution. He has had a full life of 
theatrical management as well as reminiscence: 
his writing is easily acceptable, like his talk. 
The stage has not been for him a temple of 
the mind or the forum of advanced opinion. 
Little theatres of the Left Wing are not for this 
survey. Yet it is not only Show Business that is 
considered; the good, straight play is well 
assessed. But on the whole we are hearing 
echoes of the tunes that pleased and of voices 
more soothing than challenging. 

Mr. Macqueen-Pope this time chronicles 
the nineteen-twenties and their starry occasions. 
How beautiful the beauties then were! The 
numerous photographs remind us richly of 
that. Perhaps our favourites will act better in 
the less beglamoured sixties: they will not look 
better. Their stage, when big productions 
could be contrived without financial ruin, was 
truly pictorial. 

Year by year through the decade under 
review, we are escorted by the affable historian 
to our seats and watch the stars come out. The 
planetary Shaw was still in his fullness of 
bright influence. Coward, almost a new con- 
stellation in himself, was twinkling all over 
the place. On the serious side was the 
ReandeaN Management with its multifarious 
excellence: there was Van Druten, with his 
sensitive observation of youth and domesticity. 
(There might have been a tribute to his gifted 
producer, Auriol Lee). ‘There was the emer- 
gence of so many who have become the 
dominant players of today, Edith Evans, Fay 
Compton and later Peggy Ashcroft, of 
Hardwicke, Richardson, Laughton and others. 
The record of failures is made with sympathy, 
of successes with gusto. The result is a series 
of annals valuable for the future historians 
since the length of runs as well as all major 
productions are listed in sequence. (In a 
second edition, there will be scope for correc- 
tion, especially in the spelling of actors’ names.) 
But minor errors do not invalidate the chatty 
flow of the chronicles and some striking 
characters emerge in lively portraiture, not 
least Violet Melnotte, the white-wigged builder, 
owner, and martinet of the Duke of York’s, a 
devotee of tripe and cow heels as well as of 
thrift and discipline. ‘Madame’, she had to be 
called, and many were the conflicts of this 
strange Amazon of St. Martin’s Lane. The 
author of this book, as her manager and a 
great confidant of actors and journalists, had 
a ring-side seat as well as some bouts in the 
arena. His memories are as vivid as ample. 

Ivor BROWN 
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Equal Terms 


International Vocabulary of Technigal 
Theatre Terms. Edited by Kenneth Rae dad 
Richard Southern for the International Theadrre 
Institute. Reinhardt. 21s. 

This book is one of the most useful achieve- 
ments of the International Theatre Institute. 
For anyone working in foreign theatres it is an 
absolute must. I would have given my ears for 
it when I was producing a play in Israel a 
year ago and had to explain to the painter 
that I wanted a wall with a texture on it of 
scrim, glue and whiting. Very poor German 
was all we had between us, and the result it 
produced simply melted in the first shower of 
rain on tour. 

Gathering 637 technical terms in our own 
language, and then finding the correct equiva- 
lents in six other languages must have been a 
prodigious work, especially when one knows 
how hard it is to get theatre people to answer 
letters. ‘The editors are to be congratulated on 
their patience, tact and skill in achieving such 
excellent results. 

The six other languages chosen (in addition 
to the American variants) are French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and Swedish. 
These, it was felt, would best cover the main 
language groups. It is to be hoped that with 
the prospect of increased interchanges with the 
Slav countries a Slav language will be included 
in the next edition, especially as they are 
probably the most theatre-minded countries 
of any. 

The principle on which the Vocabulary 
works is very neat and simple. In the main 
section the first column contains the English 
terms in alphabetical order, numbered for 
reference, with the equivalent terms in each 
language in the other columns. The other 
languages each have an alphabetical index 
with reference numbers corresponding to 
those in the main section. Thus if a Frenchman 
asks for a Projecteur d’avant scéne, you find its 
number (409) in the French Index. This 
number in the main section reads ‘Perch Spot’, 
with the other five equivalents. Dipping into 
the book is rather like doing a fascinating 
crossword puzzle, and every bit as entertaining. 

The terms themselves—and I envy anyone 
who knows them all even in his own language 
—provide livelier reading than most professional 
jargon. The French section is particularly 
colourful, where you get terms like Queue 
de Cochon (Stage Crew), Brigadier (Switchboard 
Operator), Pantalon (Backing Flat), Manteau 
d’arlequin (Tormentor), and my own particular 
favourite, Faire la Salade (to pack scenery). 

The Editors very practically ask readers to 
help them trace errors and omissions. I am 
sending my own little list, and I would also 
suggest a few more terms for the scene painter 
and for opera. There is also one category that 
might well be discussed at the next I.T.I. 
Congress—I refer to Theatre Personnel. Take 











Shakespeare’s Stage 
A. M. NAGLER . 


In this book, an historian of the theatre 
works toward the ‘idea’ of the Elizabethan 
stage as it applied to the many 
playhouses of London and its environs in 
Shakespeare’s time, and not only to 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. 


( Yale University Press) 16s. net 


A Phoenix too 
Frequent 
CHRISTOPHER FRY | 


With 24 illustrations by 
RONALD SEARLE 


“Mr Ronald Searle’s disarmingly witty 
illustrations to this new edition of the 
Christopher Fry comedy are like a 
delectable new icing on the gingerbread.’ 
ART NEWS AND REVIEW 15s. net 


Irony in the Drama 


AN ESSAY ON IMPERSONATION, 
SHOCK, AND CATHARSIS 


ROBERT BOIES SHARPE 


Out of his wide experience of dramatic 
literature, the author shows that irony 
is at the centre of every good play. 
(University of North Carolina Press) 

40s. net 
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the term Regisseur, used in several languages, 
It can mean Producer, Director, Stage Director, 
Deputy Stage Manager, Assistant Stage 
Manager! And exactly what do our own terms 
mean and what do they cover? Those in italic 
are not even in the Vocabulary. Director: 
(l—of the company owning the theatre, or 
putting on the play; 2—of the theatre; 3—of 
the play—American style.) Director of Produc 
tions, Artistic Director, Administrative Director, 
Administrator: (Director of the theatre, 
General Manager or (in France) an Artistic 
Director.) Producer: (Impresario (American), 
Producer of the play.) Jmpresario: (Manager 
or Chief Executive of the producing manage- 
ment or, occasionally, the Agent.) Manager: 
(Impresario, or Producer (American), General 
Manager, House Manager.) Anyone who 
secures real clarification and international 
agreement on these terms deserves a pension 
from UNESCO! 

This gem of a Vocabulary is slim and fits the 
pocket very snugly. 

JoHn Moopy 


Putting on Religious Plays 


Religious Drama, a Handbook for Actors and 
Producers, edited by Raymond Chapmnian. S.P.C.K. 
12s. 6d. (paper, 8s. 6d.) 

‘In drama as in other fields, the Church has 
been and is woefully incompetent. People have 
the notion that, because the matter of the play 
is holy, God will supply all deficiencies’, says 
E. Martin Browne in his introduction to this 
Handbook. Its dominant theme is ‘Sincerity 
is not enough’, and experts in the various fields 
of religious drama set out to show how a higher 
degree of excellence may be attained by those 
who are prepared to take the trouble. 

Several chapters are given to consideration 
of the play itself, for much damage has been 
done to the cause by the shocking material 
used even by some who ought to know better. 
There still persists the attitude in some quarters 
that a play which treats of scripture, or which 
has a religious theme, should not be judged by 
secular standards, and sentimentality and 
false piety are accepted as inevitable. 

Jessie Powell writes with insight on The 
Choice of a Play, Freda Collins gives the result 
of much experience in Plays for Children, and 
the Editor faces the many problems besieging 
those who set out to be playwrights. Is it over- 
optimistic to think that Elizabeth Browett’s 
witty chapter on How not to Write a Play will 
deter those who rush light-heartedly into play- 
writing and, hoping thereby to obtam 
‘atmosphere’, evolve a _ strange language 
besprinkled with ‘prithees’ and ‘perchances’? 

Much useful advice is given by Carina 
Robins in Plays in Churches. She maintains 
that the church should remain a church and 
not be converted into a pseudo-theatre by the 
use of curtains and drapery. There is a chapter 
on Design by Stella Mary Pearce, one on 
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Music by Christopher le Fleming and other 
practical matters are dealt with by those who 
are qualified to write with authority. 

The National Secretary of the Religious 
Drama Society of Great Britain shows that in 
addition to supplying the needs of its members 
the Society acts as a link between the pro- 
fessional and amateur stage, and in 1955 was 
instrumental in calling together an Inter- 
national Conference at Oxford which is to be 
followed by a Conference at Royaumont this 
summer. 

Some striking illustrations of plays both 
professional and amateur are included and it is 
fitting that the cover should show E. Martin 
Browne as Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, for 
since his appointment as Director of Drama in 
the Diocese of Chichester in 1930, it is he more 
than any other who has put Religious Drama 


‘ on the map, and in conjunction with the 


Religious Drama Society has pointed the way 
to higher achievement. A comparison of 
generally accepted standards in those early 
days with the higher level and more critical 
attitude of today is encouraging, and it is to be 
hoped that this Handbook will be read and 
digested so that many more may be stimulated 
to attain a greater excellence. 
| KATHLEEN BAINBRIDGE-BELL 


The Bard Again 


Some Shakespearean Themes by L. C. 
Knights. Chatto & Windus. 18s. 

Professor Knights examines the march of 
Shakespeare’s mind from the external observa- 
tion practised by one of life’s most acute 
recorders to a full experience of immaterial 
realities lying below the observed surface, in 
short to a philosophy. This might be mis- 
understood to mean that Shakespeare was a 
reporter of the news of the world (no capital 
letters) in his youth and a leader writer in 
maturity. But the Professor would agree that 
Shakespeare never took the dais as a dogmatist 
oralawgiver. Neither was he a philosopher in 
any academic sense of the word. It is a fair 
judgment that ‘the strength, integrity and 
coherence of Shakespeare’s poetic thought 
makes his work something :properly described 
as a philosophic achievement, though of a kind 
that could only be made by a poet’. 

The conclusion is reached after a concise 
examination of many plays ranging from the 
earliest English histories to the late Roman 
tragedies, and giving special attention on the 
way to Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth and King 

What Shakespeare understood by 
Nature has been much considered of late, and 
Robert Speaight ,has given a volume to it. A 
further inquiry into this point is well made by 
Professor Knights, whose addition to the 
enormous output of academic Shakespearian 
commentary is justified by his ability to see a 
point clearly and come to it quickly. 


I.B. 
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C. W. and P. E. CUNNINGTON 
and CHARLES BEARD 


A long-awaited and much-needed 
work of reference containing concise 
descriptions of all such items of 
English costume, worn between 900 
and 1900, as can be ascertained from 
contemporary sources. Each entry 
indicates the sex of the wearer and 
the approximate date when it came 
into fashion. An extensive glossary 
of materials is included with a list of 
obsolete colour names and their 
modern equivalents. 


With colour frontispiece and over 300 
drawings. 35s. net. 


Illustrated prospectus available 
on application. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 

















A TOUCH OF THE SUN. By N. C. Hunter. 
“An excellent play, with wit and humanity 

beautifully blended.’’ Manchester Evening News 

3 f., 7 m. (inc. | very small part for boy) 2 sets. 

Books 6/- 

DRY ROT. The famous comedy by John 
Chapman. 6 m., 4f., 1 set. “‘Here’s comedy. 
Here’s a hit.”” Daily Express. 5/6 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow of 
its own.”’—Daily Mail. 5/6 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s 
sensational success. Books are now available 
at 10/- per “ted and single copies can be read 
on approv 


THE SHADOW BETWEEN. Play by Elizabeth 
Addyman (authoress of ““The Secret Tent’’). 
3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/6 


A PLACE IN THE SHADE. Comedy thriller oY 
Roland Pertwee. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. 5/6 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN, A thrilling work 
of deep and revealing beauty by Arthur Miller. 
8 m., 5 f. Int. and ext. unit setting. 


FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the 
author ef the tremendously successful Beside 
the Seaside). “‘A really lively comedy.’’—The 
Stage. 4f., 4 m., 1 set. 5/6 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 
—Daily Mail, Hull. 5/6 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., * Sig 
1 set. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include :— 





SOMETHING TO HIDE. First-class thriller 
by. Leslie Sands (author of agg to Murder 
and Beside the Seaside). ‘This is a sharp, cute 
detective piece.”” Observer. 3m.,4f., 1 set. 5/6 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE, A _ delightfully 

M4cntertaining and fanciful comedy by John 
Patrick. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. A recent big hit 
with amateur societies. 


THE CRUCIBLE. The powerful drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 


THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 


A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. “Will rank among the 
major successes of the season.”—Dail 
Telegraph. 6 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 


THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
3 sets. 6/- 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 
comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/6 


= ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE, 
Comedy. m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
scream.’’—Observer. 


ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 





Following its recent sensational success, send for a copy of Kenneth Horne’s 


SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 4 m., 


production 


set. Available for amateur 
5/6 





POSTAGE EXTRA 
% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 
Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., 1 set, 

DAD WAS THE YOUNGEST. A fresh and 
exceptionally gay family comedy by Molly 
Raynor. 5 f., 4 m., 1 set. 


THE MAN IN THE RAINCOAT. A drama by 
Peter Ustinov. 3 m., 2 f. 1 set. 
THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
f., 4 m., 1 set. 
OUR WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4 m., 5 f., 
1 set. 


The above six mye are not yet printed but we can loan single MS. copies 
for reading and hire a set for production 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE | 
| including many new releases for the Summer Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, retrain W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 





















Allied Arts 


International Theatre Annual No. 4. 
Edited by Harold Hobson. Calder. 21s. Robert 
Morley starts this Annual off entertainingly 
with an article about dramatic critics. It is 
then divided into sections—“The Season’s 
Work’ (London, New York, Paris, Australia, 
the English Provinces) ; “The Resources of the 
Theatre’ (America, France, Britain); ‘Pro- 
blems and Plays’ (Socialist Realism, Politics, 
Satire, Music); and “T'wo Americans Look at 
Europe’. There are forty-eight pages of photo- 
graphs and a useful list of world premiéres from 
May 1958 to April 1959. Though some of the 
articles are rather brief, and the promised 
notes on the contributors were disappointingly 
absent, this Annual once again provides a 
valuable commentary on the international 
theatrical scene. 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1957- 
1959. Reinhardt. 25s. The fourth volume in this 
series on the work of the Memorial Theatre is 
beautifully produced, with many fine photo- 
graphs and an urbane introduction by Ivor 
_ Brown. It covers an interesting period: 1957 
when the Stratford company played twice in 
London and also visited the continent; 1958 
when it made its memorable visit to Russia; 
and 1959 which saw the celebration of the 
theatre’s hundredth season and the last year of 
Glen Byam Shaw’s direction. 


Theatre World Annual No. 10 by Frances 
Stephens. Barrie & Rockliff. 25s. This indispen- 
sable pictorial review deals with over fifty of 
the productions seen in London from June 
1958 to May 1959, a year remarkable for the 
opening of the Mermaid Theatre and the 
emergence of some promising new playwrights. 
It includes a short section on opera and ballet 
and an alphabetical ‘play. cast’ list. 


The Ballet Annual. Edited by Arnold L. 
Haskell. A. & C. Black. 30s. The fourteenth 
issue of this illustrated Annual covers the year 
from August 1958. It begins with a discussion 
on ballet today between Miss Mary Clarke 
and the Editor, includes articles on Russian, 
Spanish, Indian and American dancing, and 
one by Miss Nadia Nerina on classical tech- 
nique. Outstanding events of 1958 are 
reviewed, and there is a ballet check list 


compiled by John Percival. 


The Art of Making Dances by Doris 
Humphrey. A. & C. Black. 38s. For twenty-five 
years Miss Humphrey taught this subject at 
various colleges and schools in America, 
including the Juilliard School in New York. 
A Fellowship from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion has enabled her to write this book setting 
out her theories. | 


A Picture History of Opera by Philip Hope- 
Wallace. Hulton. 35s. This latest addition to 
Hulton’s Picture Series takes the reader from 
the beginnings of Opera in Italy in the 
seventeenth century, through its subsequent 
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development in this country and abroad, 
down to the present day. The 363 illustrations 
in this very handsome volume, many of them 
here reproduced for the first time, were chosen 
and arranged by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson. 


Making a Start with Marionettes by Eric 
Bramall. Bell. 12s. 6d. In 1947 Mr. Bramall 
gave a much-appreciated display of his 
marionettes at the British Drama League’s 
Annual Conference at Liverpool. He now 
directs the first permanent puppet theatre in 
Britain—the Harlequin Puppet Theatre at 
Rhos-on-Sea in North Wales. As one would 
expect, this book is a thoroughly practical 
work. It is illustrated by a great many dia- 
grams drawn by the author, and by eight 
pages of photographs. Under the heading of 
“The Marionette’ we are shown how to make 
the puppet and its clothes, and are initiated 
into the intricacies of stringing and manipula- 
tion. A special chapter deals with heads and 
hands. The second part of the book shows how 
to prepare for the play, set and light the stage, 
and finally produce the play. 

B.D.H. 


For Practical Purposes 


Amateur Theatre as a Pastime by Anthony 
Parker. Souvenir Press. 15s. This book is described 
in its sub-title as a ‘comprehensive guide to the 
stage and deals with acting, production, 
presentation, stage management, setting and 
costume, make-up, lighting and effects and 
business management. Cowsidering its wide 
range, and the fact that theje are a number of 
illustrations, it is perhaps ot surprising that 
its 168 pages do not always deal deeply enough 
with the subject in hand. Many aspects of 
theatre will bear a factual approach, but the 
art and craft of production and acting involve 
certain intangibles which are not easy to pin 
down, certainly not in a chapter or two. On 
the practical side the book contains much use- 
ful information and will no doubt be widely 
used by many societies with advantage. 


Long Plays | 

The Birthday Party 4y Harold Pinter. 
Encore. 5s. Even in print the impact of this 
play is exciting enough to make its short run 
seem baffling and regrettable. Menacing and 
surrealist, it is written with a welcome flair 
for what is theatrically effective and Mr. 
Pinter, unlike so many of his contemporaries, 
never allows any scene to go on too long. 
(4 m.; 2 f.)° 

The Coast of Coromandel by 7. M. Sadler. 
French. 6s. This play was originally produced 
by John Fernald at Brighton (January 1959) 
with a cast headed: by Dame Peggy Ashcroft. 
It is an intriguing work dealing with the 
frustrations of an unhappily married woman 
and her family, and of her attempt to remake 











MORE THAN 


5,000 


PERFORMANCES 


throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


*‘Breach of Marriage”’ 
The famous “insemination” play. 
Again the most provocative sub- 
ject of the day... 

Televised by ABC—TV. 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy of the man who 
nearly stole £30,000 


Twice televised by the BBC. 
Broadcast in Australia and South Africa. 


**‘Mist Over the Mistletoe’’ 
A Christmas Comedy of Errors 
Broadcast by the BBC and SABC. 


*‘Mystery at Blackwater”’ 
Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous 
novel “The Woman in White’. 
One of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 

Televised by ABC—TV. 


**The Man Who Lost 
a Day”’ 


A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 
and 


**Six More Miniatures’’ 


Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 








Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 











her life. Definitely to be considered by groups 
seeking fresh material. (4 m., 3 f. 2 sets.) 
Fear Came to Supper by Rosemary Ann 
Sisson. French. 6s. Set in West Berlin, the surface 
level of this play isswift moving and compelling; 
below are depths of feeling and a point of 
view strongly but not obtrusively expressed, 
Exciting, intelligent and thoughtful theatre, 
(8 m., 2 f. 2 sets.) 

A Nest of Scorpions by Ray Parry. French. 53, 
In this light comedy, Elizabeth Carey ‘some- 
thing over forty, gay and entirely charming’ 
manages her husband on behalf of her step- 
children until he discovers her technique. 
(5 m., 3 f. 1 girl. 2 sets.) 

Jessica by Warren Tute. French. 5s. The 
heroine is leading an escapist life on the 
French Riviera, working at her painting, when 
she learns of the death of her brother who ran 
the family factory at Warrington which is now 
nearly bankrupt. The play deals with her 
struggles to set the business to rights. She ends 
in the arms of a nice American. (7 m., 4 f. 
2 sets.) 

Reward in Heaven by Roger Milner. French. 5s, 
This play deals with the escape of a not-so- 
young man from the monstrous regiment of his 
sisters. He elopes with the maid. Slight though 
its content, the play has reality, pathos and 
charm. (2 m., 5 f. composite set.) 

Person Unknown by John Alldridge. Freach. 5s. 
Murder of a disgusting old invalid. An un- 
usual setting, suspense well sustained, and a 
far deeper exploration of the motives for 
murder lift this play above the average 
‘whodunit’. (2 m., 3 f. 1 set.) 

Mild Oats by Leonard de Francquen. Deane. 5s. 
This comedy of a precise, prim little man who 
changes his ways when he makes money 
through an unwelcome legacy opens very well. 
Later events become a little forced, but the 
play has a pleasant; if not dynamic, impact. 
(4 m., 6 f. 2 sets.) — 

Salt Winds by Denis F. Robinson. Deane. 5s. 
“The beach terrace of Salt Winds could never 
be described as ordinary. It is alive with gay 
memories of past summers and the promise of 
others to come’. So runs the description of 
the set. The characters of this family comedy 
live up to it. (4 m., 4 f. 1 set.) 

Make it Murder by Jack Last. Deane. 5. 
Murder is indeed a lighthearted business here. 
Perhaps the idea of a little girl who, because of 
television, knows exactly how to make 4 
murder look like suicide and closes the corpse’s 
fingers round a revolver before rigor mortis 
sets in is funny. The rest is in the same vein. 
(6 m., 3 f., 1 girl. 1 set.) 

The Amanda Story by Elma Verity. Deane. 5s. 
This play for seven women is about a young 
woman who assumes the identity of another. 
The interest is fairly well sustained, even if the 
plot is a little unlikely. One set. 

Poet and Pheasant by Willis Hall and Lewis 
Jones. Deane. 5s. A north-country comedy of a 
henpecked husband who plays in a brass band, 
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and who finally ends up victorious. As might 
be expected from - author of The Long and 
the Short and the Tall the dialogue is amusing 
and pungent. (3 m., 3 f. 1 set.) 

DonaLpD FitzJOHN 


Short Plays 


I Spy by John Mortimer. French. 2s. 6d. (3 m., 2 f. 
Simple multiple set). A private detective is 
working as a waiter at a seaside hotel in order 
to watch a waitress who has left her rather 
upper-class husband. Being pressed by his 
employers to produce the man in the case 
quickly, the ‘private eye’ in desperation 
reports himself as the non-existent lover. But 
the waitress has fallen in love with the detective 
and there is a happy ending. This is a well- 
made play with beautifully drawn characters. 
It was first produced on the Third Programme 
and later by the Salisbury Arts Company. 
The Travellers by Rex Frost. French. 2s. (7 m., 
4 f. Set in a tavern near Jericho). Each of the 
guests has had a strange desire to set out on a 
journey to find a ruler, leader, philosopher or 
understanding friend. Some were following a 
bright star. A compelling play with good 
dialogue and well-drawn characters. 

Dark Interlude by Michael Toms. I.0-A.P.T. 
2s. 4d. (The cast of 2 m., 7 f. includes a devil 
and ‘weird creatures’). An attractive prize- 
winning play in unrhymed verse based on the 
old Cornish legend of the Merry Maidens. 
Be an Angel by Cherry Vooght. English Theatre 
Guild. 2s. (1 non-speaking m. and 11 f.) The 
members of an eccentric, ramshackle house- 
hold are in the thick of preparations for a 
Hallowe’en party when the daughter’s prim 
future mother-in-law arrives unexpectedly. 
Free for All by Brenda Rattray and Dorothy 
Meade. E.T.G. 2s. (7 f.) After a quarrel about a 
deceased aunt’s household effects, it is 
revealed that each participant is really trying 
to help someone else. 

The Barrier by F. E. M. Agnew. E.T.G. 2s. 
(5 f. Set in hotel in Penang). An exciting play 
in which a worldly mother who had deserted 
her child in its infancy, saves her from the jaws 
of a shark at the sacrifice of her own life. 

The Red Cap by T. B. Morris. Deane. Is. 9d. 
(6 f.) A play of the French Revolution in 
which a countess and her granddaughter 
escape the guillotine by dressing in rags, the 
countess simulating a particularly tough type 
who terrifies the revolutionaries. 

Mother of the Bride by Elma Verity and Vera 
Arlett. Deane. Is. 9d. (5 f., 1 male voice. Set in 
London in 1816). The bride has never seen 
her father, but he arrives in time for her 
wedding and the lives of four people are 
altered. 

Perfect Casting by Phyl Steven. Deane. Is. 9d. 
(5 f.) By pretending to have murdered her 
husband, one of the women in a village drama 
group convinces the rest that she can take a 
big dramatic part in a Festival. 


EVANS PLAYS 


have acquired amateur rights on the 
following Plays and publication will 
follow in due course:— 


ROOTS 
Arnold Wesker 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
Wynyard Browne 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Frederick Lonsdale 


FRENCH POLISH 
Stella Martin Currey 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
Peter Watling hs 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 


HOW SAY YOU? 
Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
C. E. Webber 


PRINCE GENJI 
William Cooper 


YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 


Diana Morgan 


THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 


THE CAPTIVES 
~ Charlotte Hastings 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Lionel Hale 


THE EYES OF YOUTH 
Ted Willis 


EXPRESSO BONGO 


Mankowitz, More, Heniker 
Norman 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.2 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 































































































































































































*““DEANE’S ”’ 
* 


FULL-LENGTH 
All One Set. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
MILD OATS 
Comedy by Leonard de Francquen 
(4m., 6w.) 
POET & PHEASANT 
Comedy by Willis Hall and Lewis Jones 
(3m., 3w.) 
SALT WINDS 
Comedy by Denis F. Robinson (4m., 4w.) 


MAKE IT MURDER 
Comedy/Thriller by Jack Last (5m., 5w.) 
THIS HAPPY HOME 
A Comedy by Michael Brett (3m., 4w.) 


TO SETTLE FOR MURDER 
A Thriller by Stuart Ready (3m., 3w.) 


LORAINE 
A Comedy by Lionel Brown (5m., Sw.) 


GROUSE IN AUGUST 
A Comedy by Phyl Steven (5m., 5w.) 
ALL WOMEN ONE-ACT: 
Is. 9d. net. Postage 2d. 
THE RED CAP 


By T. B. Morris (6w.) 
PERFECT CASTING 
By Phyl Steven (Sw.) 


MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
By Elma Verity and Vera Arlett (5w.) 


BARGAIN BOOTH 

By Dorothy McDowell (6w.) 
WINNERS AND SINNERS 

By Osbert Mills (5w.) 

ACROSS THE LAWN 

By Elma Verity (6w.) 
FIVE SHORT SKETCHES 

By Peggy Halifax 2s. 6d. 


MIXED CAST ONE-ACT: 


THE CHASM 
By Stuart Brockbank (2m., 3w.) 


THE VAGABOND 
By T. B. Morris (5m., 7w.) 
* 


Plays sent on approval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
















Old and Out-of-Print 


BOOKS 


mostly of historical interest. On Music, 
the Theatre, and associated subjects. 
List TM free on request. 
G. WALFORD 
186 UPPER STREET, LONDON, Ni 














SOUTHWARK’S 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 


Jlear Shakespeare's 
Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.| 
Opposite Evelina Hospital 


Seating 300 approx. 
Completely re-decorated 


Enlarged modernised stage 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.!7 
Tel.: RODney 5464 





BRITISH CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


is now established 
and enquiries are invited by ' 
MICHAEL PUGH, 


26 Stoneygate Avenue, LEICESTER 
(Telephone 75027) 
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The Prodigal Daughter by Patricia Brooks. 
Deane. Is. 9d. (8 f.) A play of family tension in 
which the dialogue has a ring of authenticity. 


Collections 


New Plays Quarterly, No. 47. Evans. £1 p.a. 
A Collection of Plays, Opinions and Dramatic 
Material edited by John Bourne. The plays 
(available separately) are—Omne-Act: The 
Little Town by Pamela Sinclair, a charming 
version of the Christmas story in verse and 
mime. (Three adults for speaking parts, 
children for miming parts). Circe by Patrick 
B. Mace (5 m., 3 f., women attendants). Circe, 
unable to cast her spell over Ulysses, trans- 
forms his men from swine to sailors again, and 
they return to Ithaca. The Cloak of Courage by 
C. Neilson Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore 
(7 f.). In an enemy-occupied country the son 
of a national hero faces the firing squad. 
Stirring play offering opportunity for skilful 
production. Three-Act: Investigation by 
Margaret Urquhart and Cecil Madden (4 m., 
3 f.). An ingenious thriller, first presented by 
the Worthing Theatre Company. A detective- 
inspector in solving one murder makes himself 
suspect of another. 

New Plays Annual for Women No. 4. 
Evans. 5s. Edited by John Bourne. Contents 
include articles, mimes, minidrama and the 
following plays—One-Act: Four Queens Wait 


for Henry, an Obituary Comedy by L. du 


Garde Peach (5 f.). The Henry is, of course, 
Henry VIII. Sauce for the Gander by Patricia 
Gordon. Comedy for 5 f. The Notice by Anthony 
Booth (6 f.). Two Must Stay by Victor Lucas 
(6 f.). Three-Act: The Nightingale by Dorothy 
Wright. (15 m. or f.). 





Evans P.ays celebrated their tenth birthday 
on January 1, 1960. We send our good wishes 
for their continued success. All plays hitherto 
issued by Hugh Quekett Ltd., 35 Dover 
Street, London, W.1. including New Plays 
Quarterly and New Plays for Women, are now 
published and controlled by Evans Plays, and 
housed at Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

The footnote to Clifford Bax’s article on the 
Stage Society in your Autumn issue states that 
the Society suspended its activities at the out- 
break of war in 1939. In fact it presented its 
last production, Strindberg’s Easter, directed 
by Edward Burnham, in December 1939, 
three and a half months after the outbreak of 
war. That was its very last production and a 
few years after the war it was legally and 
finally wound up. 

Yours truly, 
London, W.1. Ossia Trilling 











Shakespeare 
in His Time 
IVOR BROWN 


Here is a book for all Shakespeare 
enthusiasts, young and old. It shows 
the background and foreground of 
Shakespeare’s life—his home and 
theatrical life, habits, society and 
pleasures. The many illustrations, 
mainly photographs and prints from 
original sources, add gieatly to the 
value of this fascinating book. 


52 illustrations 2Is 


NELSON 


























EVANS PLAYS 


The ideal choice for 1960 
—Olympic Games Year 


RUNNING 
RIOT 


The Olympic Games farce 
(5m., 4f., 1 set. 6s.) 


By DEREK BENFIELD 
author of 


WILD GOOSE CHASE 
(5m., 5f., 1 set. 5s.) 





. wee HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ. 
: LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE); ;LTD. 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Head Office: 


REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


|| REDUCED | 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 





Value of Property 





A NEW °’W.M.” PUBLICATION 
**THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE” 


Farce, 3 m., 7 w. (or 4 m., 6 w.) and 2 non- 
speaking extras. 3 Acts. Single Set. 
BY WILFRED MASSEY AND 
CLIVE GORDON 
Other 3-Act plays with single sets: 
‘ONE OF THOSE DAYS’’ 
3 acts, single set, 3 m., 6 w 
BY KENT RICHARDS 
*STRICTLY BUSINESS’’ 
Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“MURDER IN MIND” 
Thriller/Drama 4 m., 7 w. 
BY REX HARTLEY 
Also warranted successes by Wilfred 
Massey (Over 30,000 performances.) 
State cast and other requirements. 


Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:4:0, variable, 
according to seating capacity. 

Books: Acting editions complete with 
production notes, 4/6 (post 6d.) or on 
14 days’ reading/loan, 1, 2 or 3 titles 
for 1/— stamps. 

WILFRED MASSEY, 
9 Westfield Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 











"fae Comer ce 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 

£1,500 40/- 52/6 

£2,000 45/- 60/- 

RISKS COVERED 


LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 
EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 


LEONARD’S PLAYS 


Three-Acts 


GOODBYE MY LOVE (2m., 8w.—D) 
by Victor and Marjorie Lucas 

BLESS THIS HOUSE (4m., 3w.—C) 
by Chester Mattin 

MANOR HOUSE (4m., 5w.—C/D) 
by Cecil Tailby 

A RUN FOR HIS MONEY (4m., 
5w.—C) by John Winchester 

THE JILTED GHOST (3m., 4w.—C), 
by Sam Bate 

PARTNERS UNLIMITED (4m., 6w. 
—C) by Sam Bate | 

IT STARTED WITH BREAKFAST 
(4m., 6w.—C) by Len Jones 





. Copies 4/-, each Reading fee 9d. per play 











Free Catalogue from 

The Publishers, 
123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18 VAN 2203 





























SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


(COSTUMES. Sets of costumes in the following periods 
available from Wilmslow Guild Wardrobe at moderate 
hire charges: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Biblical, Saxon, 
Elizabethan, Restoration, Victorian, Twenties. Letting 

iod two weeks; delivery by post or passenger train, 
carriage paid by customer. Enquiries to: Wardrobe 
Mistress, Wilmslow Guild, 1 Bourne Street, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 


ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, at for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers echt London, 
N.W.2. 


Saas CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road 
thamstow. Coppermill 1598. 


FLOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR. Artificial— 
Fireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. R. 
Windram Ltd., 12 Cecil Court, W.C.2. ‘Temple Bar 3391. 


LONDON performances privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able records from your precious tape recordings. Use 
‘UNIMIXER’ for stage, orchestra, church recordings. 
New 1800 ft. American LP tapes 32/6. Used Ferrographs 
occasionally available. Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, 
London, W.1. 


O EASY WAY’ by John Mallyon, one-act play for 
nine women. Winner of Essex Drama Festival, 1959. 
Apply: Mrs. Komlosy, Dudley Lodge, 10 New Wanstead, 


:) 


ARL ROSA WARDROBE, Costumes for hire— 

Opera, Shakespearian, Musical Plays, etc. Write to 
The Wardrobe Manager, Carl Rosa Trust Ltd., 23 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES of Drama. We can 

supply Easibind, a self-binder which holds 12 copies, 

oh 10/6 — postage. Apply Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
on, W.1. 



































EVANS PLAYS 


Exciting plays for your 
spring programme: 
BREAKOUT 

(3m., 2f.9% 6s.) 
MURDER 
WHEN NECESSARY 







Bill Owen 








(4m., 3f. 6s.) Philip Levene 
INVESTIGATION 
(4m., 3f. 6s.) | Urquhart & Madden 






KEY OF THE DOOR 
(3m., 3f., Im. or f. 6s.) Philip Mackie 


SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
(3m., 2f., Ispr. 6s.) Ian Main 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan 1/- each title with order 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ. LONDON, W.C.I 


























Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJU- 
DICATORS IS PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 
AT THE END OF JULY. A COPY WILL 
BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL FESTIVAL 
SECRETARIES WHO APPLY FOR IT. 
THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES EXPERI- 
ENCED PRODUCERS AND LECTURERS 
WHO ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGE- 


MENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict, rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


its 





























THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGDON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 


Principal: EvtzaBetH R. LIDWELL 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. 





ORE of the oldest established funior Academies 
offering a wide classical education to all levels 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Subjects include Drama, Stage Technique and Elocu- 
tion. Seven branches of Dancing, including Ballet, 
‘Cecchitte’, Music, Singing. All subjects are taught 
on professional lines. 

Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
Full details from the Secretary. 








The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 














THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 


SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 

GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 

HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A. 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sussex 

Telephone: Hove 33587 














—— 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty QuEEN Busasurn THe QuEEN Morar 


Principal: 
Henry HAVERGAL Director: 
M.A, yom ), B. mang rer D. Mus. Corin CHANDLER 
(Edin.), Hon. R 


Full-Time Sectional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, ney 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Denial 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc, 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on we 
Dramatic theory and the History of Drama 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 

DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 

CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 


The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks, 





Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 








NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 


TRAINING COURSE 
AND 


STAGE TRAINING 


Children’s Theatre Company 
A.D.B. PRODUCER’S COURSE. 





Prospectus and particulars from: 


The Secretary 
300 WINDSOR RD., OLDHAM, Lancs. 
MAIn 4929 























PSRo BREF Fess £ 5 


B SB F 


12 CHENISTON GA gi 
KENSINGTON, 


The New Era Academy of Drama and Musie 
(London) Lid. 


Telephone: WEStern 0163 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, rR.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.Vv.O., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON. LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B. a 


Claire Luce: D. G. E. 


Hall, M.A., LitT.; W. Macqueen Pope. 


FULL STAGE COURSE DAY CLASSES 
STAGE COURSE EVENING CLASSES 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN STAGE TECHNIQUE—PUBLIC SPEAKING— 
BIBLE READING—SPEECH, etc. 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial Centres) 








BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDiand 3300 





Patrons: 
LaDy BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Str Lewis CASSON, M.c., and 
DAME SysBit THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sm BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dorson, EMILe LITTLeR 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Derek SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 





Recently students have been engaged at the 
Alexandra tre, Birmingham; inburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre Coventry; 
Arena Theatres Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Colchester, Wolverhampton, 
Chesterfield. Guildford, Derby, orecam 
Perth, Little Theatre, Bristol. 
ay oa Radio, Films, 1.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, 1.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster 
trained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
tres. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 























UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


Training Department 


The Speech and Drama Department 
offer :— 


(a) a one year Supplementary course 
for qualified men and women 
teachers who wish to specialise 

»” in Speech and Drama in schools. 


(b) a course in English.—Speech and 
Drama as a main subject in the 
three year teachers’ training course 
for men and women students who 
wish to approach the teaching of 
English mainly through interpre- 
tation. Students taking this sub- 
ject will also be required to com- 
plete the general course in Edu- 
cation provided by the College. 


Enquiries should be sent to: 
The Warden, University of London, 
Goldsmith’s College, New Cross, 
London, S.E.14. 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


4 Blandtiord Street, 


Marylebone High Street, London, W.!1 
WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage, with tuition by a staff of 
specialists. Professional producers take Production and Acting Classes; instruction is 
given in back-stage work, including electrics, and in Radio and Television techniques. 
Students do teaching practice in State maintained and private schools. Performances by 
the Children’s Theatre Company are 
given for school children on Satur- 
day mornings in the Barn Theatre. 


Three-Year Diploma 


Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few vacancies for Men; waiting 
list vacancies only for Women. 





LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT : : 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 

















THE LONDON ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


: Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 


TWO-YEAR STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


PRINCIPAL 
Michael MacOwan 
Voice Training Movement Training 
IRIS WARREN NORMAN AYRTON 
Improvisation 
BRIAN WAY 


Rehearsal classes and productions have recently been taken by 
Frank Dunlop; Christopher Fry; Catherine Lacey; Minos Volonakis; Michael Warre; 
Casper Wrede; among others 


The Course starts each year at the end of September. The number of students is strictly 
limited to sixty, to allow close individual attention. Prospectus on application to: 


The Secretary, Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


i 1822, Inc. by aregatiee Charter 1830 


ao 
H.R.H. tt nye 8 DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
piecipels St” IR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A.. D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

_ This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 


, leading to 
Teacher’s iio (Speech and Drama), which is 
by Ministry of Education for qualified 
Status. hay course also affords a com- 
training for the stage. 
curriculum includes, besides training and 
in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 
A musical subject may be taken as an additional 
study at the appropriate fee. 
L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 
Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 


Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 


Prospectuses buses and information 
from H. aratedy t CREBER T Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Secretary 

















CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T. 


(1) (). Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama(Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Qualified Te of Education 


as conferring Qual eacher Status). 
(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Mets ase from the Registrar 
correspondence: Courses (1) and 


3 Embasey Theatre, Theatre, Swiss —- 
@ Hyde Park Gate, S. 











GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


Principal: 
GORDON THORNE, M.A., Mus.B, (Cantab.), F.R.C.O. 


Curriculum Courses are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers and Performers. Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, Public Speaking and all Musical 
Subjects. In addition to private lessons, which form the 
basis of instruction, there are classes for Mime and Move- 
ment, Verse Speaking, Microphone Technique, etc. The 
School remains open in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition. 
The Course for the Teacher’s Diploma of Associateship 
in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M.) is based on a 
consisting of two years’ full-time study at this 
School, followed by a one-year course of teacher training 
at Trent Park Training College, Cockfosters, Middlesex, 
The complete course is by the Ministry of 
Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 
Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. (Cantab.), Hon. G.S.M 


(ee 





WEBBER - DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett Dou Fairbanks, 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies K.B.E., D.F.C. 
T Rattigan, Esq Sir John Gielgud 
Miss Margaret Rutherford rs. C. P 
Neville Swi “ef Si ichac! rien 
winey, r rave, 
K.B.E., C.B., M B.E. 
Sir Donald Sinden, Esq. 


Michael Dennison, Esq. Miss Dulcie Gray 

















For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 




















| STAGE LIGHTING? 


FURSE 


CURTAIN TRACKS? 


FURSE 


CURTAINS? 


ALSO COLOUR MEDIUM, LAMPS AND RIGGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Specialist manufacturers of all Stage Lighting and Control Equipment | 
Illustrated literature free on application 


Ww. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 8213-7) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22 ALIE STREET, ALDGATE, E.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHEST 
ALSO GLASGOW DISTRIBUTORS 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and : 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
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